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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


' Next week an official Conference Sup- 
plement, with the complete Report, will 
be issued gratis with each copy of * The 
Inquirer.’ 

As ‘The Inquirer’ will go to press on 
Thursday morning, all Editorial Matter, 
Advertisements, and Orders for Extra 
Copies should be sent as early as possible. 


THE SHEFFIELD GATHERING. 


Our readers will naturally look, in the 
first place this week, to the reports which 
we submit to them concerning the great 
event of the year, or, we may perhaps 
say, of the triennium. They will not 
expect us to attempt here any argument 
upon the great subjects—some of them 
vital subjects—that have been dealt 
with and suggested at Sheffield. It will 
be the best service, probably, that we 
ean render, if for the present we confine 
ourselves to notes of some leading 
features of this very interesting occasion. 
In the first place, it has been very suc- 
cessful from the point of numbers, while 
the organisation of the meetings, thanks 
to the accumulated experience of the 
national committee and secretaries, and 
to the energy and ability of the local 
committee, has been really admirable. 

The amplest accommodation has been 
provided for the conferences, and the 
hospitality has been full and generous. 
The Sheffield friends have, indeed, done 
well, and their success should oreatly 
- encourage Unitarians in other districts 
~ not quite so large as those where the 
earlier triennial meetings were held, but 
still containing a fair nucleus of willing 
workers and ‘willing entertainers. As 
in previous instances, the resources of 
our immediate friends have been supple- 
mented by the kindness of the wider 


circle of friends in other churches; and 
a very hearty meed of thanks is due to 
such large-minded Christian brethren. 
The life of our churches is sometimes 
said to be at a low ebb; but the very 
large and interested audiences, the genial 
intercourse of the social functions, and, 
not least, the many stirring utterances, 
replete with religious fervour, that have 
marked the week’s history assuredly 
show no sign of failing vitality, but 
much the contrary, There have been 
differences of opinion, of course—we 
should be a queer lot of people were it 
otherwise—and, while some of the dif- 
ferences have been expressed, probably 
more have been felt than were uttered ; 
but the tone has been thoroughly earnest, 
thoroughly worthy of a community that 
especially seeks to combine religious fer- 
vour with intellectual honesty and clear- 
ness. There was, as our readers know, one 
‘burning question’ that was ruled out 
of discussion, but it made its appearance 
very decidedly in the PRESIDENT’S open- 
ing address, and elsewhere with more or 
less distinctness ; and perhaps less harm 
would have resulted than had been 
feared from full and open discussion of 
the subject. We may hope that the 
very decided pronouncements, made by 
one speaker after another, in support, not 
merely of attachment to the name of 
‘Christian,’ but, what is of much more 
importance, to the life of Christ-like 
devotion, benevolence, ‘joy in the Holy 
‘Spirit,’ will greatly reassure those who 
have been afraid lest ‘the name that is 
‘above every name’ were losing its 
significance for our churches. Certainly 
no more unequivocal statements of the 
kind have been made at any representa- 
tive gathering of Unitarians in recent 
years. At the same time, we heard no 
word like imposing a test of any confes- 
sion of faith as a condition of fellowship 
such as we have heard of late. Such a 
Conference, with its deep religious har- 
mony, and its close affinities of fraternal 
affection, is sufficient evidence that, in 
order to taste the best fruits of spiritual 
communion, it is not necessary to erect 
any form of words into a turnstile at the 
entrance. Mr. SroprorD Brookn’s 
sermon sounded a note which no 
preacher, at any rate, will easily let slip 
from his memory; and, if the plaintive 
ery of one of the laity in the audience 
on Tuesday evening that it was a 
‘sermon to preachers’ was well founded, 
there can be no doubt that the effect of 
that inspiring discourse will be felt 
among the congregations for many a year. 


NATIONAL TRIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


MEETING AT SHEFFIELD. 


Tus National Conference held its sixth 
triennial meeting at Sheffield this week. 
The President, in his opening address, spoke 
of the meeting as the seventh of the Con- 
ference, there having been an interim meet- 
ing at Nottingham for a special purpose. In 
attendance and earnestness the latest Con- 
ference will compare well with any of its 
predecessors, and to the Sheffield organisers 
and hosts, many of the latter being non- 
Unitarians, cordial thanks are due. We 
shall give the list of delegates in our official 
report of next week; it will suffice to say 
here that the numbers accepting the invita- 
tion to attend were the largest on record. 


RECEPTION. 

The proceedings began at the Montgomery 
Hall, where afternoon tea was served to 
friends assembling, and at four the President, 
Mr. J. R. Bearp, gave his opening address 
and welcome to the foreign delegates. There 
was a large audience, who listened with 
great attention to the President’s remarks, 
which, as will be seen from the full report 
given below, dealt largely with the questions 
raised in connection with the recent action 
of the South Eastern Advisory Committee. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The PRESIDENT said :— — 


In opening this, the seventh, National Con- 
ference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, Presbyterian, and other Non-subscrib- 
ing and kindred congregations, 1 must very 
briefly acknowledge the great honour done to 
me by appointing meits President. Iamaware 
that | owe this honour chiefly to the services 
rendered to the cause of reverent free thought 
and spiritual religion*by my father, the Rev. Dr. 
Beard, and my brother, the Rey. Dr. Charles 
Beard, and, highly as I appreciate the honourable 
position in which you have placed me, I thank 
you still more for the recognition of their 
unwearied and unselfish labours in the highest 
interests of humanity. We stand here to-day 
representing some 400 churches, colleges, and 
societies bearing various names, having different 
historical origins, and yet all alike in the liberty 
which brooks no credal restrictions, no priestly 
bonds, but gives free access to the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul of man. We call 
ourselves severally Unitarians, Liberal Christ- 
ians, Free Christians, or Presbyterians, but we 
are all one in this, that we own the authority 
of neither priest nor creed, neither synod nor 
council, we inherit or build our churches under 
no doctrinal trust, and our doors are open to all 
who may desire to join us in religious com- 
munion and worship. And, while we exclude 
none, we find an all- sufficient bond of union 
among ourselves in the worship of God our 
Father and the realisation of the Christian life. 
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The greatest of our living leaders—he who has 
been for many years a well-spring of spiritual 
inspiration to the best minds of the age, whether 
within or without our churches—Dr. Martineau, 
at Leeds, said : ‘We are and always have been a 
fellowship devoted to the worship of God and 
the service of man in the spirit and faith of 
Jesus Christ. And though there be many who 
deny us the Christian name and shut us out 
from common Christian work, they cannot 
control the spirit of Christ, which leads us to 
the feet of the Almighty, as for 2000 years it has 
always lead his humble followers. We do not, 
it is true, ‘acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only begotten son of God, now living and 
reigning with the Father and Holy Ghost as one 
God’ ; but neither do we regard him only as a 
good man taking rank with Socrates, Sakya 
Muni, Confucius, and Epictetus. Dr. Munro 
Gibson is right in one point of the antithesis 
which a few weeks ago he put before the 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches, but not in 
the other. Christ is to us like all men as far 
as regards his human nature, but spiritually he 
ranks so far above all that his nearness to God 
is more apparent to us than his essential 
humanity. As was well said in one of our 
journals a short time ago : ‘ His divineness is the 
highwater mark of the uprising tides of human 
nature,’ a mark to which none other has ever 
attained. 

But, while affirming the essentially Christian 
character of the churches represented in this Con- 
ference, I think we must admit the truth of Dr. 
Munro Gibson’s statement as to the importance 
of the differences between us and those for whom 
he speaks. We may minimise those differences 
so far as they mar religious sympathy, but we 
must emphasise them so far as they mark divine 
truth. Though for us divergence in doctrinal 
opinion forms no barrierto religiouscommunion, 
it is quite otherwise with those who hold.a 
credal religion, and we ought to recognise their 
different standpoint, and, wishing them God 
speed in their noble efforts to bring on earth 
the kingdom of heaven, be content, even in 
obloquy and exclusion, to maintain our loyalty 
to what we believe to be divine truth and 
humbly to work for the same great end. 

Somewhat more than enough has been made 
in this connection of the action of those among 
us who have recently shown the catholicity of 
their religious sympathies by admitting to 
fellowship one who did not, as we do, avow 
Christ as master, guide and exemplar ; and this 
has been alleged against them as inconsistent 
with their Christian profession. Nay, it has 
been alleged as a proof against the right of all 
in our churches to call themselves Christians. 
We, who know these men and know, too, how 
consonant are their Christian profession and 

ractice, know thatit is no such proof. There 
is a great deal of difference between breadth of 
religious sympathy and identity of doctrinal 
conviction. I am one who dissents from the 
course these gentlemen have taken, and yet it 
seems to me that it was not that they honoured 
Christ less, but that they believed in freedom 
more, than we who differ from them in this 
matter. Versed in the history of our churches, 
they had seen, in the stimulating and fructifying 
light of freedom, a moribund and inoperative 
faith in Christ renewed in strength and vigour, 
and become a glowing reality touching the soul 
with grace, the tongue with fire, the life to 
Christian achievement. As when planes of gold 
and iron are bound close together, the nobler 
metal rises and permeates the baser, so they 
had confidence in the precious truths and 
influences of Christianity rising triumphant 
through the sterner verities of a purely Theistic 
faith. There is,no doubt, an incongruity between 
the religious bases of Christian and non- 
Christian Theists which it may be difficult or 
impracticable to reconcile. But, though this is 
not an ecclesiastical court in which our 
friends may be arraigned and defended, still 
in view of the false deductions which have 
been drawn from their action, we may, while 
each reserving his own individual opinion 
as to the advisability of their proceedings, 
recognise that, rightly or wrongly, they are based 
on principles to which our churches owe their 
existence, and which command our sympathy 
and adhesion. It is also common to the con- 


stituent churches of this Conference that they 
look for progressive development in divine 
truth, for a fuller knowledge, a deeper insight 
into the nature, laws, and purposes of our 
Heavenly Father. The history of human 
thought forbids us to believe that a full and 
final revelation was once delivered to the saints, 
and that it is our duty to confine our aspira- 
tions within the limits then reached. We see 
the human mind growing in range and power 
as the heirs of all the ages reap the rich harvest 
of past experience and effort. We see the ascent 
of man from lower to ever higher planes of 
achievement. We note the enormous advance 
which has been made since the dawn of history 
in man’s conception of the Deity ; and we have 
faith that the future holds for us more, in- 
finitely more, than the past, as mankind becomes 
more worthy of a fuller revelation. 

We cannot all re-echo the words of Lessing : 
‘If God should hold out to me in His right 
hand all truth, and in His left hand the ever 
active desire to seek truth, though with the 
condition of perpetual error, 1 would humbly 
ask for the contents of the left hand.’ It is the 
fashion of the day to be fascinated by paradox, 
but it seems to me that such a choice would be 
as though one were to prefer an. insatiable 
hunger to a wholesome meal. The spiritual 
nomad does little to cultivate the garden of God. 
It is in the assimilation rather than in the 
pursuit of divine truth that the soul is nurtured. 
But we confidently hold that every revelation 
of goodness, truth, and beauty so made our own 
as to vitalise the current of our existence, every 
noble ideal realised, every step towards moral 
and spiritual perfection, forms but a vantage 
ground from which we may reach still nearer 
the Almighty, until in the issue of the ages we 
come within the veil and know even as also we 
are known. 

And this Conference meets in no antagonism 
to other churches, or to that vast majority of 
men and women who belong to no church at 
all. We look for no salvation by virtue of any 
theological opinion, but for an ever nearer 
approach to God through humble worship, 
Christian self-sacrifice, and righteousness of life. 
But we dare not, therefore, assume to ourselves 
any superiority over those of our brethren who 
cling to the formulas, creeds, and ceremonies 
in which they and their fathers have found 
aids to faith. We follow that which is to us a 
better way, without contending that no other 
can lead to the desired goal.. And, while we 
humbly but steadfastly maintain our own right 
to the Christian name, and look to Christ as 
the Revealer and Saviour, we above all things 
rejoice to know that neither the iron barriers of 
a stern Calvinism, nor the priestly interdictions 
of sacerdotalism, nor the intellectual assump- 
tions of a purely ethical culture, nor even the 
many frailties of human nature, can limit the 
power of his grace or hinder his spirit from 
its appointed work in leading his brethren to 
the loving bosom of his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God. 

It is, then, to such a Conference as I have 
described it—a Conference reverent, Christian, 
free, progressive, open on all sides to the in- 
spiration of God, to the breath of human sym- 
pathy—it is to such a Conference that I now 
welvome the foreign delegates. 

And, first, I must voice the extreme regret of 
this Conference at the absence from our meet- 
ing of Bishop Ferencz, of Transylvania, the 
eloquent orator, the beloved pastor, the dignified 
head of the oldest Unitarian community in the 
world. Bishop Ferencz writes that nothing 
could have been more in accordance with the 
desire of his heart than to have been with us 
to-day, but having been in infirm health during 
the whole of the winter, he finds himself unable 
to undertake so long a journey, which causes 
him greater regret than he is able to express. 
We join him cordially in that regret, for it 
would have been a great privilege to have held 
communion with one who is no less renowned 
for his spiritual gifts than for his eloquence 
and learning. We rejoice, however, to welcome 
a representative of the Hungarian Church in 
the Rev. George Boros, who, as a former alumnus 
of Manchester College, will find many old 
friends as well as new ones amongst us; also 


Mr. E, Urmdssy, member of the consistory ; 


Mr. Ferencz, son of Bishop Ferencz ; and Mr. 


Pramatha Lal Sen, representing the Brahmo 
Somaj of India. 

And in welcoming yon to this Conference, 
I would briefly point out to you the extreme 
fitness of our place of meeting. Sheffield 
to this extent benefited by our English Black 


Bartholomew’s Day, that, not being at that - 


time a corporate town, it was one of the few 
places of any consideration in which the ejected 
clergy could take up their abode. The vicar of 
Sheffield at that time, Mr. James Fisher, was 
one of those sufferers for conscience’ sake, and 
when he quitted the parish church of this 
town, he for several years conducted religious 
worship in secret for the benefit of a number of 
his parishioners, and was no doubt assisted 
from time to fime by Richard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Baxter, and Robert Durant, who, like himself, 
had been ejected from their livings, and resided 
in Sheffield. In 1678 this congregation began 
to hold religious services in public, and in 1700 
the chapel, where we shall shortly meet, was 
founded. The trust deed simply dedicates it 
to ‘the worship and service of Almighty 
God, Since that time the Upper Chapel has 
been a beneficent and regenerating infiuence in 
the town of Sheffield. Its ministers have been 
conspicuous in furthering educational, social, 
and political progress. Its people have been 
among the most useful citizens and the 
more prominent benefactors of the community. 
In the pure and stimulating air of freedom, 
they have faced the dawn and welcomed new 
light and truth as they rose in sight, until to- 
day they stand the worthy hosts of a Confer- 
ence pledged to no theological formulas, no 
foregone conclusions, but only to the worship 
of God and the realisation of the Christian 
ideal. 

The Rey. G. Boros, in replying on behalf 
of the Hungarians, referred in terms of the 
deepest reverence and affection to Bishop 
Ferencz, whose regrets at compelled absence 
he conveyed. He introduced to the audience 
a son of the bishop, as the ‘Joseph Ferencz 
of the future.” He also introduced Mr. 
Urmiossy, another of his Unitarian country- 
men. For himself, he regarded England as 
his second fatherland. Jt was here that he 
was born again ; and, among his spiritual 
fathers, he referred especially to Dr. Mar- 
tineau, whose full influence on the world 
was yet to come. Speaking in the name of 
nearly 70,000 Hungarian Unitarians, he 
heartily thanked them for their welcome. 

Mr. PramatHa Lat Sewn also briefly re- 
turned thanks, and the opening meeting 
then terminated. i 


COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Between four and five hundred delegates ~ is 


and friends attended the opening service, 


which, as at previous Conferences, was ,a 
communion service. The Rev. Dr. Herrorp 


conducted, and gave an address full of deep 
and tender thought, emphasising the bond — 


supplied for all Christians everywhere in is” i: 


the simple rite they were observing. The 
service was very impressive. 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 
THE REV, STOPFORD BROOKE'S SERMON, 


Following the communion service public 
worship took place. Owing largely, no 
doubt, to the celebrity of the preacher 
announced there was a vast congregation, 
the members of which had been admitted 
strictly by ticket till just before the opening. 
The hymns included a version of Bishop 
Heber’s ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ Mr. Dendy 
Agate’s ‘OQ Thou to whom our voices 
rise,’ and Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘Our 
Father, while our hearts unlearn,.’ The musical 
portion of the service was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stevenson, assisted by a choir 
from Upperthorpe, and «was well. done. 
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The Rev. C. WernuBetovep conducted the 
devotional portion. 

The Rev. Stoprorp Brooxr, who was 
also the Conference preacher in 1891, at 
London, delivered the following sermon, 
taking for his text the words, — 


‘The Kingdom of God is within you.’ 


THERE is one question which occurs to 
every minister in church and sect, to every 
interested member of a congregation, to all 
who, not yet attending public worship, care 
for the progress of religion. It is this: 
‘Is there any general statement, even law, 
which may be laid down with regard to the 
best way of preaching, and the main subject 
of preaching?’ If that were possible, it 
would be an equal good for minister and 
congregation, for those who speak and those 
who hear, and it would apply to the case 
of all the teachers and congregations, in 
every religious body, over the whole world. 

The main subject of preaching is the 
human heart of man, and the human heart 
of God, and their natural relation of love to 
one another. All that belongs to love, of 
man to man, of man to God, of God to 
man—that is the main subject. And the 
best way of speaking of it is always to keep 
close to Nature—to the common, simple, 
universal outgoings of the very heart of 
man. : 

Of course, there would naturally be ex- 
ceptions to this, or what would seem excep- 
tions. When acrisis in public affairs occurs, 
such as now meets us in the policy of the 
Government to Crete, or in the question of 
education, a crisis which involves the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice on which our 
national life is founded, it would be wrong 
not to speak of it in the pulpit, as the 
Prophets of Israel spoke. (When a crisis in 
theological thought occurs, or in social move- 
ments towards a nobler life for the people, 
we must speak directly and unmistakably ; 
but even in these crises, we speak chiefly 
because below the political, economical, or 
intellectual points concerned there lies in 
these questions that which impassionates 
the human heart, which has to do with our 
love of man. and our love of God, the mover 
of men. 

And there are times, also, perhaps every 
year, when it is wise to preach sermons on 
matters of doctrine or practice seen from 
the standpoint of the intellect alone, on 
matters of theological history or ceremony, 
academic sermons which tell us how to 
analyse and formulate our faith, how to 
wring the laws of religious development out 
of the history of religion. They are excep- 
tions which the rule allows, provided the 
rule is obeyed ; and they are wisely kept 
distinct from the sermon, in sets of lectures 
or courses, because there is a great danger 
lest the minister and the congregation may 
‘come to like them so well that they may 
_ cease to care about the emotions of the 
human heart, or the aspirations of the 
human soul, and even altogether to ignore 
that spiritual and ideal life in God which lies 
beyond the regions alike of the intellect 
and of the conscience. And then religion 
decays, and the church where this kind of dis- 
course forms the rule thins away into 
vanity and emptiness,—<As exceptions, then, 
they are useful, even needful; but the 
bread and meat, the water and wine, the air 
and light of the pulpit and the church, from 
week to week and year to year; that by 
which minister and people live and move 
and have their, being ; by which they grow 
in power and in unity ; by which they ex- 


tend their force beyond themselves, and 
draw the outward world to them—is the 
continuous preaching of the human heart of 
men and of the human heart of God, of the 
doings of human nature which kindle emo- 
tion and imagination, and of those deep 
desires for the invisible and the absolute, 
in which men most feel their brotherhood to 
men and their immortal kindred with a God 
who loves them. The natural feelings in 
which all men share, and in which we be- 


lieve God shares, in which even the animals 


partly share, the universal, common loves 
and sorrows, joys and aspirations of the 
impassioned soul, and their working in 
human life—there is the main region of our 
work, the foundation, the building, the 
furniture and the ornament of it.—There is 
only one day in the week in which this 
vital business can be done, publicly, by the 
human heart speaking to-other hearts with 
the force of personality. Why should we 
use up that day, and shirk its special work, 
in essays, lectures, discourses, which belong 
to other realms than the realm where God 
and the soul embrace, where the heart of 
man meets with the immense humanity to 
which it belongs ? 

The world in which we live is a sorely 
troubled world, full of woeful sins and their 
desolate results, torn with sorrows, terrible 
with inward and silent battles. The men 
and women who sit below the minister, the 
minister himself, the million souls who 
belong to no congregation—if we could but 
look within upon the world of their hearts, 
on the labours of their spirit—are, for the 
most part, tossed in storms of trouble, crying 
for light and peace, battling desperately 
against wrong, stretching forth their hands 
to God, or vainly longing for asight of Him. 
And when, on one day in the week, we 
come, freed from the outward, to hear our 
brother’s voice speak to the inner life, we 
want to listen to something which touches 
our own trouble and the vast trouble of the 
world. We want to hear how we can for- 
get rightly our sins and get rid of them, how 
God can help us, how we can conquer our 
sorrows and get their good, how we can love, 
and how we are loved, and how the in- 
evitable pain of our brothers can be 
relieved. We want to be told of joy and 
sympathy and comfort, of the powers of love 
with us in the fierce warfare which we can- 
not escape. This is the voiceless cry which 
goes up Sunday after Sunday from congre- 
gated human hearts all over the world. 
What have we to say to it? 

We live in a world of controversy. Day 
by day, week by week, we are divided into 
parties that war with one another, de- 
nouncing, battering, even hating each other 
as we contend about political, social, 
economical, literary, theological, and scien- 
tific questions—obscure, unsettled questions 
of the intellect. The press is filled with 
this work ; our daily life from Sunday to 
Sunday, our social meetings, are filled with 
it. Fighting and noise and obscurity and 
complexity beset us, and it is all but im- 
possible to hear the still voices, or to 
breathe the air of the fresh infinite, or to 
touch the quiet of God, or to sit among the 
mother-thoughts of the universe. 

So, wearied, we want on one day, at least, 
to escape from this; to feel what love and 
gentleness and tolerance mean; to forget 
that we are men of a party, and to 
remember that we are men and brothers ; to 
get into the deep quiet that lies at the heart 
of things, and to touch what is simple and 
easy to be understood and childlike to feel ; 


what belongs to poor and rich, to learned 
and unlearned, to the child and the ‘old 
man, to the one universal human heart 
which flows deep below the surface 
of life, that surface ruffled so fiercely 
by the winds of our parties and our pro- 
blems, crossed so incessantly by the ships 
which bear our vain and quarrelling and 
impermanent desires. These are the things 
we want, as we meet on Sunday—rest and 
love and peace—no controversy, things for 
the soul that are simple, things that endure. 
A voiceless cry goes up for them from the 
congregated hearts of the world. What 
have we got to say to it? 

We live in a world of steady common- 
place. All the week long we are at business, 
in the midst of money-making, and law, and 
trade; shut up in material things from 
morn to afternoon, or drifting in idleness 
from club to club, from amusement to 
amusement, tied to the heavy chariots of 
society. Beyond ourselves, our class, our 
commerce, speculation, and entertainment, we 
have, for the time, few thoughts or hopes. All 
is of the world, of the visible, the transient, 
and the material. A great deal of our pur- 
suit of knowledge keeps us close to the 
material, and even our art and literature 
are often turned into matters of money and 
success in the world. 

Yet he would have a false view of 
human nature who imagined that this is all 
that it desires. Below, deep below all this 
self-interested and outside life, even in those 
most enslaved by it, the soul aspires. It 
seeks the perfect, the love and beauty which 
are eternal, the invisible things of God, the 
world in which all the vain realities of the 
earth are as dust and ashes, the hopes and 
faiths which are unprovable but felt and 
loved, the creations of the pure imagination 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. In 
spite of all the tyranny of the material, the 
soul ‘ follows the gleam’; the ideal lifts its 
glittering head above the turbid waters of 
the real, and claims to be the veritable real. 

In nourishing and in kindling this infinite 
outgoing of the soul is the salvation of per- 
sons and societies, of nations, and of the whole 
world. We want it spoken to and encour- 
aged, at least once a week ; we want to hear 
of things which have nothing to do with 
money, and business, and fashion, with the 
course of the world that passes away ; we 
want to touch the life of God, the ideal 
hopes and desires of the spirit, the eternal 
love, the ineffable beauty, the righteousness 
which is never satisfied with itself, the 
absolute self-forgetfulness. 

On one day, at least, let us be drawn up- 
wards into the light which never was on sea 
or land, into the country where the spirit 
is at home, and walks, a happy guest, with 
the great ideas, A voiceless cry for this 
help goes up from overwhelmed men and 
women, overwhelmed by the pressure of the 
material world! What have we to say 
to it? 

To satisfy, even to speak to, these cries is 
not an easy thing to do. It is ten times 
easier to write essays on subjects of art, of 
literature, of history, of sociology, of 
science, of ethical matters, of theological 
doctrine ; and, indeed, these discourses have 
their use and place. But the other—to speak 
home to the soul troubled with temptation, 
sin, and sorrow ; to get down to the simple 
foundations of the universe, where is quiet, 
and where love lets us loose from con- 
troversy; to find and manifest the ideals 
which answer to the deepest powers in the 
hiding places of human nature—this is not 
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easy ; it is so difficult that it is continually 
evaded. Nor, indeed, are men prepared for 
it. The education given in all the schools of 
the country, in colleges and in universities, 
takes no note of these things. It is 
almost wholly intellectual, scientific, and 
critical. The world-tendency, at the present 
moment, puts these things of the inner life 
of the heart and spirit aside, and dwells 
altogether on that which is to be seen and 
proved, on the matters which can be 
analysed by the intellect, and put into suc- 
cessful practice by our capacities for business. 
It is difficult, in the midst of this, to speak 
to the wants and passions of the soul in 
man; but itis a difficulty which ought to 
be faced and conquered, and which the whole 
world, before long, will be grateful to men 
for having conquered. 

As I say, the task is not easy, nor is its 
preparation. It needs a knowledge of 
human nature, a knowledge hard to attain ; 
a knowledge one can scarcely begin to 
attain till our education is over; a 
knowledge which must be pursued with 
undying eagerness and sympathy all our 
lives long—and it needs that, day by day, as 
this knowledge grows, we should take it 
with us to the throne of God, and bind it 
up with Him who is the source of human 
nature, so that we should never think of 
man, or speak of man, without thinking of 
God and speaking of God, or never think 
or speak of God without thinking and 
speaking of man. 

To believe in this way in God, and to try 
to know the infinite personalities of human 
nature ; to have enough imagination to see 
face to face the trouble of humanity ; to love 
and understand its good, and through its 
good its evil ; to hear the vast travail of the 
race working out, through sorrow and sin, 
through its passions for rest and for the 
perfect, the new, humanity which is to be ; 
to penetrate below the surface of life, and 
there to watch, and help in, the battles of 
the individual soul; to feel with all the 
universal and common passions; to get down 
to the parent laws on which the human soul 
is built, and to which all the amazing variety 
of human nature can be referred—this is the 
difficult task of the teacher who would be a 
power for good in the hands of God; and 
he cannot do it by his intellect. It must 
be done by long trained love and by steady 
self-forgetfulness, by earnest faith in man as 
the child of God, and in God as the Father 
of man. 

We learn that knowledge slowly, letter 
by letter, word by word, but to preach it 
lovingly as we learn it and to hear it wisely 
—there is the moving power, the inspira- 
tion, the art by which the world is helped, 
comforted, made alive and joyful, and 
regenerated ; and when the fire of prophecy 
is cold, and the impulses which set spiritual 
mankind forward have lost their spring, 
when criticism has taken the place of 
literature, and metrical science the place of 
poetry, and ethical, intellectual, doctrinal 
and ritualistic discourses have driven the 
true sermon from the pulpit,—it is only by a 
return to Nature, to the heart of man, to 
the spirit of God in him, to that with which 
science and criticism and the powers of the 
intellect have nothing to do, to that which 
leaves ethics behind and soars into the 
region of divine love, that the art of pro- 
phecy and poetry and preaching will be 
again made vital, powerful, new and 
glorious. 

I might give from history a hundred 
instances of such regeneration, but two will 
be enough, When the art of painting was 


dead, or had nothing in it to move itself or 
the world, one man, the scholar of another 
who had vaguely begun the work, brought 
it back tonature. Giotto, full of the passion 
of humanity, restored his art and set it 
into centuries of movement, by returning to 
the simple and vivid representation of the 
common feelings of the heart. He painted 
motherhood and childhood and wrote their 
emotions on the face. He painted the 
adoration of the soul, the bitter sorrows of 
loss, the rapture of the spirit rising to God, 
the simple loves and faiths of human nature. 
Even when he was most symbolic, he was 
close to nature. Men read clearly what he 
meant, and rejoiced in it. They drank 
again of the ancient springs, they felt the 
life of the world beating in his pictures. 
His whole society rose around him in excite- 
ment and delight; and his art became a 
power of life. Fire was broughttomen. As 
it were out of nothing, a host of new creators 
rose. 

When poetry in England had become 
critical and didactic, and in it imagination 
and passion had died, when it only spoke 
to a cultured class of men, and these only 
asked of it fine phrases of the critical in- 
tellect, how did it once more pour forth 
fresh waters from the living rock and 
quench the thirst of the weary pilgrims of 
eternity? It went back to sing of the 
common woes and common love of mankind, 
of the faith and hopes of common men, of 
motherhood and sweet-hearting, ‘of joy in 
widest commonalty spread,’ of all the uni- 
versal emotions of the human heart. It 
sang of the simplicities of the flowers and 
birds, of the clouds and waters of the 
earth in contact with the heart of man, 
of the silent influences which flow day 
by day from the common works of God in 
the souls of the ignorant and the wise, 
of the shepherd and the king. The 
new birth slowly grew—a few poets began 
it, and touched some of the chords of this 
living harp of common nature. At last 
Wordsworth came, and smote, like the 
desert chief of old, the rock, and poetry was 
reborn. All the great singing of this cen- 
tury traces its living waters back to him. 
Poets rose out of the impulse that he gave 
in a rejoicing host. Again the world was 
taught to hang upon the breasts of Nature, 
and to drink the milk of joy ; again it was 
brought back to the fountain of life, to the 
everyday heart of man, and its ever fresh 
outgoings, Again the world was comforted, 
healed, and inspired; taught to love, 
admire, and rejoice. The simple and quiet, 
the eternal and ideal, were once more made 
the heritage and the pleasure of mankind. 

These two examples are enough. They 
might be multiplied out of history. Every 
resurrection of the life of the world has a 
similar beginning. And, if we wish to 
renew the religious life of England, to make 
our preaching and our practice into inspira- 
tion—let us return to the natural, to the 
common doingsand wants of the human heart 
and the longing spirit ; and put the things 
of mere knowledge, of criticism and analysis, 
of the barren intellect, into the second 
place. What have we to do with them 
when we speak and listen, heart to heart, 
soul to soul, in the hours of worship ; when 
we commune face to face with God, with 
nature, and with humanity? With other 
things we have then to do—with those im- 
mortal labours and powers of the universal 
heart of man which link us to all our 
brothers and our common Father; which 
grow not old, interest in which never 
fails, whose beauty is always new, whose 


variety is infinite, whose life kindles life, 
whose passion has its source in God. 

But the subjects contained in this return to 
the natural and common things are not, it 
is often said, sufficiently great, or interesting, 
or beautiful, or enough for a lifetime of 
teaching. That is the great mistake of the 
present time. It is that mistake which 
now makes the work of all the arts so 
poor, and especially the art of preaching. 
We have lost the sense that under the uni- 
versal and common things of human nature, 
and not in the specialised and the uncommon, 
the greatest lies, and the loveliest and the 
most enduring. We have lost the sense 
that, in those emotions which are common 
to all men, and not in the working of the 
educated intellect which is not common to 
all, that in love and not in knowledge, the 
noblest and divinest powers lie. We have 
lost the sense that, not in those ethical 
doings of conduct which can be prescribed 
and reckoned up, but in the. passionate 
love of the spirit of man for the per- 
fect—for that which never can be pre= 
scribed and never can be reckoned up—the 
highest glory of man is to be found. Were 
it otherwise, were the seldom seen the best, 
and the most rarely met with the most inte- - 
resting, the world would be indeed misfor- 
tuned. .Had Nature made the most lovely 
things the least common, it were not well 
bred of Nature. On the contrary, God, the 
master of nature, has been so kind to us 
that all that we need for the exalting of the 
spirit, for the fairest emotions of the heart, 
for all that the imagination can desire for 
its food—is scattered broadcast, in universal 
profusion, over outward nature and in the 
world of the human heart. Infinite beauty, 
joy and love, are poured out before us, if we 
will but open our eyes and love. Yes, under 
the common lies the greatest and the love- 
liest; in the daily life of the affections 
abides what is most interesting and most 
inspiring. 

And the most enduring and the most 
moving subjects are to be found in the 
every-day humanities, in the common love 
of man to man, in the simple joys and 
sorrows of simple men and women, in 
the daily self-forgetfulness of mother 
and child, of wife and husband, in 
the feeling which we share with the 
animals, which have lived for countless 
centuries. Take only that self-sacrifice for 
the sake of love, which rejoices to be itself 
in every rank, and knows no caste. It is 
the outcome of the love we meet even in 
the animals. It lives among the savages ; 
it moves in the criminal and the outcast. 
It rises, through a million varied forms, to 
its highest form, the sacrifice of a man for 
the whole world ; always great, even in. its 
lowest shape; always holding within itself 
an infinite capacity for development ; always 
so loyely that it moves the tears and kindles . 
the passion for its imitation in all mankind. 
Indeed, what is not contained in it which is 
not most beautiful—all sweet stories of 
motherhood and of the love of men and 
women ; all tenderness of friendship, all 
longing of fatherhood for the life of children ; 
all devotion of children to their parents ; all 
courage and fortitude for one another in 
misfortunes ; all sorrows nobly borne, all 
joys shared each with each, all patriotism, 
all the great deaths which have glorified 
mankind, all seeking and saving of the lost ! 

This, and things like to it, like in 
their simplicity of love, like in their com- 
monness, are the never-dying subjects, and 
in these abide and arise all the great poems, 
all the great stories, all the great pictures, 
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all the sweet music, and all the great 
preaching which have inspired, exalted, and 
consoled the world. We think them too 
simple, too common for our work, and it is 
the worst mistake we make. Our deepest 
prayer should be to see them, and to feel 
them, and to make others see and feel them. 
In them we touch God and man, and in 
bringing God and man together in them we 
make religion.— When we come closer, with 
the same thought, to the spiritual in us, 
the conclusion is the same. It is not 
so much the extraordinary states of the 
soul which are the most interesting, as the 
most usual. It is not the spirit battling 
with strange and special trouble which 
awakens the longest desire to help, the 
deepest desire to reach the secret of life. 
It is the soul struggling with the common 
trials which come to all, following the well- 
known paths, in touch with the ordinary 
fates of daily life. Take, for example, but 
two forms of this. 

The young man going into the world, the 
girl striving within to find room in which to 
act, to shape herself ; God speaking to them 
both ; how they will answer him, what form 
they will give themselves for the good and 
help of mankind ; what they will be when 
afew years have gone by ; the aspirations 
they possess, their freshness, their quick hopes 
and transient despairs ; the strife, so silent 
and self-contained within them ; their soul 
crying out for food, their voiceless prayers, 
their joyous praise, their wonderful ideals— 
nothing is more common, yet nothing in the 
world is more full of undying interest to 
mankind. 

That, however, has the charm of youth ; 
but we call life commonplace in middle age, 
when its outward forms are fixed. The 
bloom has gone, the hot afternoon sun takes 
the shadows away which make various the 
landscape of life. There is nothing here to 
interest the preacher or the hearers! 
Nothing? What of the soul? What, if 
we look by love into the inward life. 
It is there, in middle age, that things 
are often the most wonderful. It is in this 
common earth to earth life, as it is thought 
to be, that the terrible trials come ; 
that the battle between good and evil is the 
hottest ; that the sorrows and the loves of 
life are most profound ; that the secrets are 
deepest, and the loneliness of the soul most 
uncomforted ; that the deadliest ruin is 
wrought, and the greatest salvations won. 
You see men and women, grave, sober, dig- 
nified, moving, each in their businessand their 
place, in fitness, through society. ‘Is this 
the end,’ we say, ‘of youth, this still com- 
monplace? What is there to preach of 
here?’ O lift the veil, let the great poet 
pass by, let the lover of mankind open his 
lips, let us see with the eyes of God, and 
lo, there is Hamlet and Othello, Lady Mac- 
beth or Margaret ; Zaccheus, Nathaniel, the 
Magdalen and Mary—a mighty world in 
each of sin or sacrifice, of unfathomed 
sorrow, thought and joy, of rending passion 
or quiet endurance. ‘There is nothing com- 
monplace. 

Open your heart to love humanity, and 
you will have a thousand sermons in your 
experience with which to move the world. 
Return to nature—thereis the secret of all the 
arts—and especially of the art of preaching. 

Lastly, this is the way of all the great 
regenerators of religion ; of the masters of 
preaching and teaching. When Jesus was 
in Palestine, and spoke the Word which 
now moves the world even more than it 
moved it then, how did he preach? what 
was his subject? how did he illustrate it? 


His subject was the human heart of man 
and the human heart of God, and he did not 
go beyond it. And the way in which he 
spoke of it was a way of simplicity. The 
wayfaring man could not err from his mean- 
ing, for all he said lay within the daily 
experience of men. And the illustrations 
he used were drawn from the common 
things of earth and air which lay before 
the eyes of all men. 

What is God? Howshall [know Him? God 
is a Father, Jesus replied, and loves us as we 
love our children. Think of all that your 
heart feels as a father, and then you will know 
God. Think of all you felt as a child when 
you loved your father most, and then you 
will know all you ought to feel for God and 
all you ought to do.—I have sinned, I have 
been plunged in sorrow, I doubt my im- 
mortal life. Will God forgive, will he 
console, will he make me alive again ?—Look 
into your own heart of love for the answers. 
The kingdom of God is within you. What 
would you do as father or mother? So will 
God do, only more abundantly,—and we 
hear, like music across the ages, the parable 
of the Shepherd and the Prodigal Son. So, 
by direct appeal to the universal feelings of 
the heart, Jesus explained the whole relation 
of God to man and man to God. 

How shall I enter the kingdom? This is 
the subject of a thousand dissertations. Did 
Jesus discuss? He took a child and set 
him in the midst. Think of the child, how 
it feels and loves and trusts; there is the 
temper of the kingdom—always, always 
the appeal to the natural! Of what kind 
is the kingdom, how does it grow, what 
sort is my union with God, how far must I 
sacrifice myself? Look at nature! at the 
growing seed, at the fate of the harvest, at 
the leaven in the meal, at the union of the 
vine with the branches, at the sacrifice of the 
shepherd for the sheep, of friend for friend. 
The whole of nature and humanity is a 
parable, of which God and man are the 
interpretation. 

Is morality enough? Can I say, ‘If I 
do this I shall live’? Oh, no! you will 
only live when you love the perfect Love, 
and are never satisfied in pursuing it. When 
you love on earth, can you ever do enough 
for those you love? What says, that is the 
human heart? It was to that Jesus appealed, 
even when he held before us the unreachable 
ideals, and bid us strive towards them for 
ever. 

And to this kind of teaching, to this 
simple, universal, quiet, ideal appeal to the 
love in the heart of man, the soul of man 
answered as the waters of the great ocean 
answer to the sun and moon. Spring, after 
a long winter, came upon the spirit of 


humanity. A new created world broke 
into life. Imagination was reborn in re- 
ligion. Womanhood was re-created for man- 


kind. Fresh waters burst forth from the 
earth, and fertilised the works of man. 
The arts found, in his return to nature and 
to the ideal, the food they needed. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry recovered in recover- 
ing nature. And, foremost in the new life, 
and doing in the mightiest way the glorious 
work of bringing inspiration, healing, joy, 
and peace to every type and class of man, 
arose into nobility and power, out of this 
return to the universal heart of man and 
God, the art of preaching. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


THE proceedings were resumed on Wed- 
nesday morning with a devotional service, 
in which the Revs. J. E. Manning, M.A., 


A. Lazenby, and J. Ellis took part. 
was a large attendance. 

The Conference was opened at 10.30, 
under the chairmanship of Alderman Harry 
Rawson, J.P., of Manchester, the hall being 
crowded with delegates and friends. 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE: ADDRESS 
HER MAJESTY. 

The CHarrmMAan announced that before 
proceeding with the ordinary business of the 
conference, Mr. James R. Beard had a re- 
solution to propose. 

Mr. Bearp said that was the first 
moment when their conference became fully 
constituted, constituted by the admission of 
the foreign delegates, constituted by religious 
worship and communion, and he took that, 
the first opportunity, of bringing before 
them a resolution which he was sure would 
commend itself to their most earnest sym- 
pathy and approval. It was present in their 
minds, he was sure, that they this year saw 
the completion of the sixtieth year of the 
most glorious reign of Queen Victoria, and 
they who represented churches who had 
always been conspicuous for their loyalty to 
the Hanoverian succession would not be 
behind the rest of the country in testifying 
their loyalty and devotion. As Christian 
churches they must feel that they owed a 
special debt of gratitude to Her for a 
high example, which had not been without 
its effect in improving the morality of the 
whole country. The Queen’s life had been 
a golden thread running through the texture 
of our national history, and they wished 
that day, most heartily, to express their 
loyalty to the Throne, their devotion to her 
person, and their gratitude for the con- 
stitutional way in which she had reigned, 
and for the very deep sympathy which she 
had shown with all suffering and grief 
among her subjects. After reading the 
Address (which we shall publish next week), 
he said he wished to express his personal 
agreement with the words of the Address, 
and his admiration for the eloquent and 
touching way in which that Address had been 
drawn up by their esteemed and revered old 
friend, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hersert Braminy (Town Clerk of 
Sheffield), in seconding the resolution, said 
he thought they all admired Her Majesty 
for her constitutional behaviour, the fact 
that she knew that Royalty had its duties 
to carry out quite as much as its privileges, 
and they all admired the Queen for the > 
strength of her character and her loving 
heart. He did not think he could add 
anything more, except that he was delighted 
to think they would pass this resolution in a 
city where they hoped, in about six weeks, 
to see Her Most Gracious Majesty open 
their new Town Hall. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried, with one 
dissentient, and a committee was appointed 
to arrange for the presentation of the 
Address. 


MEANS OF DEEPENING SPIRITUAL 
LIFE OF OUR CHURCHES. 

The Cuarrman said the friends were to be 
congratulated on the happy selection made 
of the subject which occupied the first and 
foremost place on the programme of their 
proceedings. (Hear, hear). 

The papers were as follows :— 


There 


TO 


BY THE REV. W. ADDIS. 


I ACCEPTED the invitation to read this paper 
with great reluctance, and now I cannot rid my- 
self of the conviction that I have been rash and 
over-confident in accepting it at all. This diffi« 
dence arises in part from personal defects of 
which I cannot speak to others. But there are 
additional reasons which make the subject too 
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difficult for me. One who speaks on the means 
of deepening spiritual life within a certain group 
of societies ought to accept the principles of 
religion as acknowledged by those, or, at least, by 
the great mass of those, to whom he speaks, and 
he ought at the same time to feel sure that 
these principles afford a sufficient foundation on 
which men and women can be built up into a 
spiritual temple in the Lord. I cannot address 
myself to my task in the strength which such a 
trust would inspire. I must, therefore, beg your 
forbearance if I do the best I can and try to de- 
scribe the means which commend themselves to 
me, though I have no reason to think that they 
are likely to obtain general approval here. The 
remarks which I have to make fall naturally 
into two divisions. First, I shall say something 
about that ‘law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,’ to which all toil for the spiritual good 
of others must conform, and next I shall touch 
upon the outward means which, if not absolutely 
necessary for the very existence of a Christian 
congregation, are still calculated to promote its 
good estate. 

What, then, is the first demand which all that 
is best and highest in those who hear makes 
upon us who teach? Surely this, that we should 
deal with the certainties which make for 
their eternal peace, and not with matters of 
doubtful disputation. We need not dogmatise 
or lay down hard and fast rules to preclude a 
minister from dealing with matters of biblical 
criticism or church history, or even from discuss- 
ing that ephemeral literature or those questions 
of the day which are likely to attract an audi- 
ence, and which, while they please and interest, 
are not always calculated to leave them more 
humble and devout, fitter to fight with sin, and 
promote the kingdom of God in themselves and 
others. Our hearers, moreover, are often quite 
incapable of entering on critical inquiry. The 
lack the preliminary knowledge, the leisure, and, 
above all, the trained judgment which are requi- 


site. More than this. ut besides that, they 
desire something higher and better. For they 
are of like passions with ourselves. They are 


beset with temptations to mean and unworthy 
conduct, to Sr ardibiee and indifference ; they are 
threatened by the deadly lusts which war 
against the soul. They experience many a trial 
and sorrow ; they seem to a encompassed with 
dark and hopeless mystery. Can we find light 
for ourselves and then declare it tothem? Have 
we any certainty to offer? Yes, unless the New 
Testament be a delusion from beginning to end. 
Observe how our blessed Lord began his work. 
He said that the kingdom of God was at hand, 
and so far he scarcely advanced beyond the 
teaching of the Baptist. But he added at once, 
‘ The time is fulfilled ; believe in the good news.’ 
He professed that he had come to seek and save 
that which is lost. He revealed the love of the 
Father, placed the Fatherhood of God for the 
first time in the very centre of religion, and gave 
to the divine Fatherhood a new and deeper 
sense. ‘I'he heathen had known of a ‘father of 
gods and men,’ who exercised some general super- 
intendence over them, but was very far from 
realising the ideal of a human, let alone a 
divine, life. The Hebrew prophets had thought 
of God as the Father of Israel collectively, and 
of the king as representing the nation. One of 
the psalmists hind dwelt in pathetic language on 
God’s fatherly pity for those that fear Him, and 
the allowance which he makes for such poor 
creatures as men on the ground that we are but 
dust. So, again, the Greek philosophers had con- 
ceived of man as the ‘offspring’ of that divine 
and impersonal spirit which is the soul of {all 
things. Christ, on the contrary, regarded 
divine SOUR as a moral quality of which all 
men are capa ble, if they desire and ask for and re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit. ‘If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your child- 
ren, how much more will your Father in heaven 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’? 
In many ways he explained the divine likeness 
in which this sonship consists. He said, for 
example, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.’ Instead of 
making, as the Psalmist did, the fatherhood of 
God an excuse for weakness on our part, he 
calls us as sons of God to imitate the Father 
even in the crowning attribute of divine perfec- 
tion the attribute of redeeming love. Thus 
Christ distinguished clearly between the Neer 
city for divine sonship inherent in man and that 
actual sonship which belongs to those that 
are Christ’s, and who are filled, in the 
Apostle’s language, with all the fulness of God. 
Nobody, I suppose, will question the beauty of 
. this picture even if it had no reality. But just 
because it is a true ideal it is real, is being con- 


stantly realised in the life of the individual and 
of the Church. _ It was realised first in the his- 
toric Christ. He persuades us of its truth by 
the .divine boldness with which he who was 
meek and humble of heart separates himself 
from the sinfulness of humannature. He enters 
on his labour as the Son in whom God is well 
pleased. He refers to himself in the Synoptic, 
no less than in St. John’s Gospel, not as a son, 
but as the Son. Nevertheless, he identifies his 
interests with ours. He asserts that no man 
cometh unto the Father but by him, implying 
by the very limitation that he has opened for al 
anew and living way to the Father. He gives 
the gracious invitation, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ Not for himself only, but for us men 
and our salvation he overcame death upon the 
cross, and by his resurrection brought life and 
immortality to light. The New Testament from 
beginning to end testifies to this new life in 
Christ. ‘Thanks be to God,’ says St. Paul, 
‘who giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ and St. Peter, ‘whom having not seen 
ve love, in whom, though now ye see Him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,’ and St. John, ‘ that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us, and trul 
our fellowship is with the Father and wit 
Jesus Christ His Son.’ I humbly believe that 
this gospel is and will ever be the power of God 
unto salvation. If we have, very imperfectly, 
of course, but still really experienced its power, 
then we can be witnesses for Christ and ambas- 
sadors in his name. The religion of the New 
Testament is one, and the greatest of living 
critics, Professor Harnack, hits the nail on the 
head when he begs the unlettered but devout 
Christian to go on reading the Gospels as he has 
ever done in the confidence that, after all, the 
learned critic cannot read it otherwise. The 
Saviour’s life is unique in the power it has to 
win the hearts of us sinners, to give faith in 
God as one on whom we may rely, and who says 
to our souls, ‘I am thy salvation.’ ‘ Christ- 
ianity,’ says a saint of modern times, the late Rev. 
Frederic Maurice, ‘is not a doctrine, but: a life.’ 
In proportion, then, as we taste of the heavenly 
gift, and as minister of God impart it to others, in 
proportion as we forego all party and theological 
names, and hold only to Christ’s words, Christ’s 
life, Christ’s cross, Christ’s resurrection, Christ’s 
exaltation at the right hand of the Father, 
Christ’s presence with the believer, and especi- 
ally where two or three are gathered together 
in His name, —in proportion, [ say, as we strive to 
do all this, wes all, by God’s grace, rise and 
raise others from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. 

e must, I think, constantly remember and 
take care to present the religion of the Bible as 
a revelation, t.e., as a process through which 
God, little by little, in many ways and in many 
portions, but still continuous » unveiled His cha- 
racter and gracious purpose till, at last, He whom 
no man hath seen at any time, neither can see, 
declared Himself once and for ever in the person 
of His only begotten Son. No doubt philosophy 
can, in some sense, apprehend God as the first 
cause, the substance which underlies all acci- 
dents, the absolute being. Whether philosophy 
can discover God as a living Person, as one 
whose eyes are too pure to look upon iniquity, 
who hears prayer and forgives sin, is, to say the 
least, doubbfut, It is, in any case, certain that 
philosophy has never led any large body of men 
to believe in a personal God, much less has it 
taught them that God is love, or formed a 
church in which men meet as children, and for- 
get the vain distinctions of rank and wealth 
and talent and education. Holy Scripture 
throughout represents God as one who draws 
near to men, and makes Himself known to 
them. He revealed Himself to Israel that Israel 
might be the light of the nations through Him 
who was born of the seed of Abraham to be the 
light of His Father’s glory and the light of the 
world. This idea of revelation is the first con- 
dition of all religion worthy of the name, nor, 
so far as practical purposes, need we curiously 
enquire how far, and in what sense, revelation has 
been vouchsafed outside the limits of the Jewish 
and Christian Covenants ; whether, e.g., and in 
what sense, that growth of ethical ideas from 
Homer to Pindar, and from Pindar to A¢schylus, 
and from Aischylus to Sophocles, and from 
Sophocles to Plato, may be called a revelation. 
It is the fact of the revelation given in Holy 
Scripture, and which is complete in Christ, 
though it never ceases to admit of first applica- 
tion, which concerns us and our people, and 
which alone is even accessible to most of them. 


We ought not to expect the man of business, 
troubled about many things, to listen on Sun- 
days to theories on the true bearing of evolution, 
or new attempts to solve the insoluble problem 
of evil. Many men, however, will listen to the 
deep and simple revelation of God in Christ. 
They will be led to faith in God by learning 
something of Christ’s divine life. hey will 
catch the absorbing words as they fall from the 
lips of Him who, being Himself all holy, yet 
‘receiveth sinners,’ and they will dare to believe 
that their own sins are forgiven them for His 
name’s sake. They will ilade cs that blessed- 
ness which rises above the conditions which 
Aristotle laid down for earthly happiness, that 
peace which the world cannot give or take 
away, that divine strength which is made per- 
fect in weakness. They will enter into the 
spirit of the Apostle’s words—‘as sorrowing, 
yet always rejoicing, as having nothing, yet 
possessing all things.’ In the light cast of 
Christ’s cross, they will be begotten to a new 
and living hope that all things work together 
for good. They will receive the triumphs of 
God’s kingdom in the past as their security that 
one day all things will be put under Christ’s 
feet, and that God will be all and in all. 

We need not be afraid that true Christianity 
will ever degenerate into mysticism. It is true 
that that danger is a very real one where men 
have formed Pantheistic conceptions of the 
divine, or, again, in the reaction from burden- 
some ritual or asceticism, or among pious 
Roman Catholics, who are prone to mysticism, 
partly because it seems to furnish a way of 
escape from slavery to dogma and ritual, partly 
because the Church of Rome has forgotten the 
meaning of faith in the New Testament use of 
the term, and has made much of that idea of 
God which, as is supposed, may be revealed by 
reason, and forms part of a so-called natural 
religion. True Christianity is incompatible 
with mysticism, with that contemplative life 
which Roman Catholics esteem so_ highly, 
following herein the teaching of Aristotle, but 
not the teaching of the New Testament. And, 
indeed, we may think it our highest privi- 
lege to contemplate and adore God’s attributes 
so long as we think of God merely as the first 
mover or the ocean and abyss of being. It is far 
different when our eyes are turned to the one 
perfect vision of God, to God in Christ, to 
God manifest in the life of Him who 
went about doing good. The New Testa- 
ment never speaks of God as abstract being, 
or at least it never dwells upon that thought. 
It gives a definition of God which transcends all 
philosophy, for it tells us that Godis love. It 

inds the service of God to the service of man, 
connects the two commands of loye to God and 
love to man, which had hitherto stood apart, and 
assures us that here we have end and aim of 
all previous revelation. We are to appear each 
one of us before the Judgment Seat of Christ, 
and then, as we know, Christ will recognise no 


-deyotion save the devotion of a Christ-like mind 


issuing in Christ-like deeds. In this life of 
active service we have to lead and then point 
the way, and the power of Christ’s spirit is to 
supply the motive power of works for the bodies 
and souls of men, and also to grow in strength 
the more strength it expends. A church which 
does nothing for others may be a religious club ; 
it is not, however, a Christian church. It has a 
name to live and is dead. 

Once more, the ‘life in Christ is entirely 
supernatural. It appeals to men for that very 
reason. They are weary of: their worldly, 
commonplace views, and Christ buys them back 
from these at a great price. If a man wants to 
hold the ‘‘religion of all sensible people,” he 
need not look for it in the New Testament. 
There, no doubt, we find heavenly wisdom, but 
a wisdom which the world counts foolishness. 


The mystery of God in Christ knows nothing of 


the metaphysical speculations which have been 
the bewilderment and delight of theologians. 
‘For all that, Christ has his hard sayings, 
though they are of quite another kind. Such 
are, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” ‘‘ He who loseth his life for my sake 
and the Gospel’s shall find it,” ‘ Be not anxious 
for the morrow,” ‘‘ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,” and many others. 


Probably, none of us would dare to say that he 


really and fully believes these great sayings. 
Only by abidance in the truth and patient 
waiting for Christ do we obtain some glimpse 
of their hidden wisdom.’ 

Tcan but touch lightly and hurriedly on the 
second part of my subject, viz., the practical 
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and outward means by which we can deepen the 
spiritual life of a Christian church. All that I 
- have to suggest is obvious enough. We should 
attach the greatest importance to the devotional 
art of our Sunday services, preparing ourselves 
or that part of our work by private prayer and 
the study which will attune our hearts to the 
solemn words which we utter and endeavouring 
to believe with our whole heart in the sublime 
dignity of the office laid upon us—that of 
leading and guiding the prayers of Christian 
people. By example and precept we should 
restore the habit of united and daily family 
prayer among our people. We have to insist 
in season and out of season on the necessit; 
of private prayer, if we would labour wit 
fruit either for ourselves or others. We have 
to remember the imminent peril of teaching 
others while we ourselyes become castaways. 
We may take it as a sign for good if 
we are able some time in the week to gather 
together some of our people for prayer, though 
I know by sad experience how hard thisis. We 
should supply our people with good books ; I do 
not mean controversial literature, if literature it 
can be called, but rather such books as the 
‘Confessions of St. Augustine,’ ‘Imitation of 
Christ,’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘ Christian 
Year,’ Robertson’s sermons, one or two of 
Maurice’s works, such as his discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, or, again, Canon Gore’s. excellent 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount ; let us 
add to these the biographies of good men. Nor 
can we forget the Bible is the best of all books, 
and that nothing else will profit us if we neglect 
that, or fail to read it ‘ for doctrine, for reproof, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the men of 
God may be perfectly furnished unto-all good 
works.’ 

Great help also comes from the Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel reverently used. I am as 
far, I hope, as any one can be from the supersti- 
tion which degrades the Sacraments into 
mechanical means of grace or magical charms. 
But how can we value them too highly as signs 
of Christian fellowship, and not bare signs, but 
rather ‘sure witnesses and effectual signs of 
grace and God’s goodwill towards us by the 
which He doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken but also strengthen and confirm 
our faith in Him.’ It is no light thing that our 
little ones should be sprinkled with the water 
which symbolises the cleansing and hallowing 
influences of the Christian family and church, 
should be baptised into the threefold benediction, 
declared shilden of God, grafted into Christ’s 
church and bound to remember to their life’s 
end that they have not chosen Christ, but Christ 
them. How can we realise more easily and 
sweetly than in the Holy Communion that feed- 
ing on the character of Christ in which all 
Christian privilege and duty is comprised. The 
Lord’s Supper should be also the outward symbol 
of the church’s life, and give us some encourage- 
ment in the depressing thought that right to 
membership is constituted by the payment of a 
subscription. The Communion also affords the 
best means, and one not of our devising, by which 
our young people may bind themselves in 
allegiance to Christ, and acknowledge unosten- 
tatiously but in a most solemn manner their 
peeeericn to confess Christ in their daily 

ives. 

When we have got that far it may become 
easier for the minister and for others to break 
down the barriers which often make painful 
separation between man and man, to read and 
pray with the sick, to meet difficulties, to 
comfort the mourner, to speak a word in season 
to him that is weary. Nowhere is delicacy and 
tact more needed than in pastoral work. onere 
are rocks ahead, dangers of unreality and cant, 
undue excitement and morbid craving for human 
sympathy, but also coldness and reserve and the 
shyness which keeps back the helpful word. 
Only when the spiritual life is vigorous and true 
ib will not fail to clothe itself in the outward 
form suitable for its expression. 


BY THE REY. JOSEPH WOOD. 


I Do not stand here to speak of our churches 
in a pessimistic mood. On the contrary, I 
think there is cause for rejoicing in what has 
been achieved, and greater cause Br hope in the 
new time upon which we are entering. It may 
suit outsiders who have not particularly clear 
eyes for appreciating spiritual results to speak 
of our churches as failures because we have not 
grown into a powerful organisation, nor crowded 
our aisles with worshippers. But it would ill 
become us to measure spiritual effort by material 
standards. Our churches are yet in their spring- 


time, the vegetation is scanty, the fruit is not 
yet decalbged ; but the green life in the hedges, 
and the sweet pastures starred with daffodils, 
and the budding trees, are a prophecy of the 
coming summer, although to-day the east wind 
bites shrewdly, and late frosts hold back the 
full tide of life. Failure, indeed ! when on every 
hand we see the ideas moving on for which we 
exist. Enough has been achieved to vindicate 
our enterprise, more than enough to justify our 
Hallelujahs ! 

Yet we have to.confess that it is not with us 
as it ought to be, We have not had the success 
we looked for and had a right to expect. Our 

rogress as churches has been chequered and 
interrupted. For many of us have been passive, 
indifferent, apathetic. There has not been about 
us the victorious movement of a fervent faith. 
We look back with shame upon periods of dry- 
ness, dulness, and deadness. We have scarcely 
believed that we could be triumphant. We have 
been too content with holding our own, or with 
sowing the fruits reaped by others. We have 
found immense comfort in a modern reading 
of an ancient text, ‘Ye have laboured, and 
other men have entered into your labours.’ 
Well, for my part, I am not content that other 
churches should reap all the harvest we have 
sown. I want our churches to reap also. I am 
not content to see the cause flourish elsewhere 
while the martyr churches which gave it birth, 
and laboured and suffered for it, gather none 
of the spoils. 

Matthew Arnold once reproached us with the 
sterility of our churches. I am not concerned 
to inquire how far his reproach was true. But 
this we all admit, that we do not advance as we 
could desire. You can scarcely go into a minis- 
terial assembly, large or small, without hearing 
the question discussed almost ad nauseam. 
Why is it we make so little progress? Various 
answers to that painful question are given. We 
are told that it is want of organisation, want of 
flexibility, imperfect and out-of-date machinery, 
dull and inartistie services, feeble preaching, a 
church order’ that is not democratic enough, a 
church order that is too democratic, etc., etc 
I do not despise these matters. It may be true 
we sadly need to perfect our organisation, to 
improve our machinery, to beautify our services, 
to make our pulpits more attractive, and to sys- 
tematise our ecclesiastical arrangements; but 
after all these are not the essence of the matter. A 
good workman will do more with clumsy tools 
than a bad workman with the most finished 
toolsin the workshop. Given Faith, Life, Spirit, 
and the machinery will soon adjust itself to the 
necessities of the case. If we have to lament times 
of torpor and small success, let us be faithful with 
ourselves, and recognise that the cause is first of 
all in us, in our want of Life, Faith, Spirit. 
There is a line of one of good old Dr. Watts’s 
hymns which speaks of living ‘at this poor 
dying rate.’ I fear it is a too apt description of 
some of our churches : they live ‘at a poor dying 
rate!’ The reason is surely want of inward heat, 
not faulty machinery ; the lack of life, not the 
lack of organisation. I believe I am speaking 
the feeling of many hearts when I say that the 
question of questions for our churches is how 
to breathe into them the breath of a new life. 
‘Tis life whereof their nerves are scant; more 
life and fuller that they want.’ 

I ask you to consider the condition of our 
churches in relation to their spiritual life. 

If I were to say that there had been any great 
decay of spiritual life in our churches, or that 
the type of character presented by our churches 
in the present day is, taken altogether, not only 
different in phase but inferior in substance to 
that which our fathers knew, I should not expect 
to carry with me the judgment of this Conference. 
Still less should I expect your assent if I were 
to assert that the spiritual life of our churches, 
or the type of character they nourish, suffered 
by comparison with that of other churches. We 
have our own dear saints, thank God, who may 
rank with the fairest, the holiest, the 
most devoted in the calendar of christendom. 
I institute no comparisons. I do notsay that we 
are worse than other Christian communities. 
I only ask, Is our spiritual condition such as we 
can contemplate without grave solicitude? There 
is, I joyfully acknowledge, another side to the 
matter. Many of our churches and missions are 
conspicuous for their spiritual vitality. The 
ageregate of saintliness, gifts, and services which 
they present must awaken our gratitude and 
admiration. To few of them should we look in 
vain for individual examples of great moral and 
spiritual excellence. But, alas! is it not true 
that in some of them the prevailing spirit is a 
spirit of slumber? Can we say that they ex- 
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hibit in anything but a feeble and indecisive 
way, Faith, Life, Spirit? They live at a poor, 
dying rate. They are without passion 
and consistent force. The corporate, col- 
lective life beats with a feeble pulse, and we are 
pontny conscious of cramped enthusiasms and 

alf-hearted beliefs. Is it true that when we 
cross their threshold we feel that we are breathing 
a quickened atmosphere, the atmosphere of high 
appeals and splendid endeavour, and quick, 
eager sympathy with great causes? Do we feel 
that we are breathing a finer moral tone and a 
diviner peace, a more delicate sense of right 
and a more victorious wrath against wrong than 
we found outside? Oh, brethren! do not think 
that I am flinging out censures. I am only sug- 
gesting inquiries which are not to be understood 
or intended for positive affirmations, but only as 
indicating some of the directions for our consi- 
deration. It seems tome that there are certain 
‘signs’ in the condition of our churches which 
laity and ministers should alike take to heart. 
And if I address my first set of questions to the 
laity and my second to the ministers, it is not 
that they can really be considered apart, but as 
indicating where the first attempt at improve- 
ment must begin. 

1, I would ask the laity—Is it not true that 
there is a growing laxity in attendance at 
publie worship among the members of our con- 
gregations? And, further, if this be true, is it 
not a sign of decaying interest in the things of 
the spirit and the spirit’s life ? With the passing 
away of Sabbatic narrowness and superstition 
have we not often failed to recognise the im- 
mense boon, privilege, and advantage of Sunday 
rest, with its old hallowed, recurring customs of 
worship? How many of our elders seem to have 
come to the conclusion that the church services 
that entered so largely into their youth are no 
longer needful now that they have acquired 
wisdom and experience. The preacher can tell 
them nothing new ; they know already what he 
has to say; there is no benefit for them in these 
time-worn Sunday usages. They live apnehh 
devoted lives, but they have ceased to brood on 
the things of the Spirit and to feel the charm and 
grace of joining in common acts of devotion. 
They do not consider how far their neglect of 
public worship may be really a kind of selfish- 
ness—how their absence robs the worship of the 
church of something of its fulness and volume— 
how by their presence they might swell the tide 
of sympathy and deyotion on which other souls 
rise to God. They co not consider that deeper, 
profounder reason for public worship, the need 
of reverence to any greatness of soul, and the need 
of reverence to express itself. That public wor- 
ship in its essence is the soul’s admiring homage 
to Eternal Love and Wisdom ; that it is the ex- 
pressed adoration of absolute Moral Perfection ; 
that it is the soul confessing the glory, the good- 
ness, the beauty, the holiness, the splendour of 
Immortal Love; that the reverence that does 
not express itself will soon wither away ; that 
not to render this homage of reverence is to dis- 
honour and belittle the soul—these great and 
paramount reasons for public worship seem, in 
many cases, to have passed out of view. I will 
not stay to argue whether the soul’s uttered as- 
sent to the mind and judgment, to the goodness 
and wisdom of God, is not as dew upon the dry 

round of spiritual life. There is a nobler reason 
or public worship than personal edification. It 
is a necessity for love, admiration, and rever- 
ence to seek expression. There is no prayer for 
personal benefit in that noblest lyric ever sung 
in heaven or on earth, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come.’ The note of that hymn of hymns is 
perfect moral admiration. y 

But if the great reason for public worship has 
been lost sight of by our elders, how can we 
expect it to be appreciated by their children? It 
is impossible to make the young respect the 
ordinances of worship if their elders tacitly 
assert that they have outgrown them. And 
when, in addition, the rage for athletics, which 
possesses our age, takes hold of our young 
people, so that. everything else is of less 
importance and interest, we need not wonder 
at the spread of Sunday tennis, Sunday boat- 
ing, Sunday cycling, Sunday billiards, Sunday 
theatricals. he excuse that the health of 
the stalwart young men of our well-to-do families 
is so delicate and precious as to require Sunday 
for physical recreation is a little too thin. 
Frances Power Cobbe warned us, years ago, 
that from neglecting health, sanitation, hygiene 
and physical development, we were in danger of 
rushing to the other extreme, and making them 
a fetish. Certainly we are in danger of thinking, 
or at least of acting, as if highly-developed 
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muscles were a means of grace, and _ bodily 
vigour not a bad substitute for the spirit of 
devotion. There are Sunday schools that 
eycling and football are wrecking, and churches 
that are smitten with paralysis by reason of 
week-day pleasures, excitements, games and 
recreations carried on into Sunday. 

2. This leads straight to my second question. 
Has not the religious training of our young been 
left too much to chance? Is it not true that in 
many homes, even of cultured people, the 
children have never had anything fee definite 
religious instruction? Is there not among us an 
inadequate sense of the Christian parents’ re- 
sponsibilities ? We are careful that our sons and 
daughters shall be thoroughly drilled in mathe- 
matics and music, in language and science ; we 
spare no pains to secure for them the best in- 
struction in secular knowledge, while too often 
we allow them to grow up very poorly furnished 
in knowledge either of the faith of their fathers 
or Free Church principles. Are we not too 
reticent with our children about the things that 
are nearest and dearest tous? Are we not less 
shocked that they should be ignorant of the Bible 
than that they should be ignorant of Homer ? 
Is it not true that there are young people 
who leave us for other churches simply because 
they have not been instructed in the distinctive 
principles of our faith and freedom, have never 
heard them explained, have never been taught a 
hearty affection for them. We sadly need for 
our families and schools a Manual of Free Church 
principles, and the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation could not do a better work than give us a 
popular handbook for the enlightenment of our 
young people. We have a generation growing up 
among us, not only with a most imperfect 
acquaintance with the history and principles of 
our churches, but in still sadder ignorance of the 
fundamental facts of the religious consciousness, 
and of the fundamental truths of the Christian 
Gospel. 

3. I have only time to suggest the heads of a 
third line of inquiry for the laity, Is not the 
spiritual life of our churches suffering from the 
growth of a certain secularity of mind, fostered 
largely by the developments of trade, wealth and 
material resources which belong to our age; by 
the all-pervading ambition to better social 
position; by the multiplicity of amusements, 
excitements, and social distractions which are 
found so sweet and seductive; by the contempt 
with which we have come to regard the sim- 
plicities and austerities that once marked our 
free churches? It is unnecessary to protest that 
one is not a Puritan in the matter of amusement 
nor an advocate of the early Quakers’ plainness of 
dress, nor in favour of drawing artificial lines 
between the church and the world, because one 
is keenly alive to the danger of our modern 
luxurious habits and craving for daily excite- 
ment. One may rejoice in the richer, freer life 
of our day, and yet be painfully conscious that 
simplicity, sincerity, truth, conscience, lofty 
standards, all suffer from the rage for wealth, 
the greed for amusement, the excitements, ambi- 
tion, and interests of a hectic social life. The 
quiet sanctities of the heart and the home come 
at last to be too tame for our jaded nerves. The 
insatiate desire in all classes to gain wealth, to 
enjoy it, to enjoy it after the fashion of the world 
—the entirely false estimate of what money can 
do for human happiness, enfeebles the tone of 
spiritual life. Consider how the unprecedented 
facilities for ‘rising in the world,’ as it is called, 
which mark the nineteenth century, tend to push 
into the background, to make vague, shadowy, 
and dream-like the heavenly realities. In many 
homes, especially in the middle classes, ‘ getting 
on’ now takes the place of ‘ getting up.’ How 
many look for their children’s worldly advance- 
ment with an ardour which they never display 
for their spiritual welfare. The overmuch of 
amusements, the luxuries, the extravagancies, 
the waste of quickly-acquired wealth which has 
nothing but scorn for ‘plain living and high 
thinking,’—all these and their like affect our 
churches, lower their vitality, and slowly leaven 


perfecting of the saints,’ and the husbandry of 
spiritual life, into nobler forms and proportions 
than are usually witnessed ? 

Let me briefly make these inquiries— 

1. Are we not sometimes more concerned about 
questions and problems than about souls? Are 
we not apt to put the emphasis of our mission 
somewhere else than on Men, namely, on Truth. 
In our zeal for truth, do we not sometimes forget 
that we are first of all called to be fishers of 
men? There is a great deal of most praiseworthy 
earnestness about truth. We are zealous in 
fighting against errors and superstitions that 
have disfigured the Gospel and caricatured our 
Father in heaven ; we are moved to the depths of 
our souls while we contend for a purer and a 
more verifiable creed. But our earnestness is 
often, when at white heat, about questions 
rather then men. Our hearers do not always 
feel that we are anxious about them, and they 
feel that, while there is fire of a kind, the 
preacher’s heart is not warm towards them. 

Now, we may burn with zeal for a rational 
faith, and have little concern for souls. To lift 
the fallen, cheer the faint, give sight to the blind, 
and healing to the sick, and bread to the hun- 
gry, and hope to the despairing, is apt to pass 
into the second place, while we devote ourselves 
to what we call truth ; by which we mean proving 
or disproving matters of great importance indeed, 
but not matters that lay hold on men’s hearts 
and persuade them to mercy, pity, peace and 
love. Surely we do well to be in earnest, in deadly 
earnest, in the investigation of truth, and in 
vindicating its claims on human allegiance ; but 
the injunction that is laid upon us first is to move 
men to hate iniquity and love goodness, and to 
translate the truths of which they were never in 
doubt into life and character. 

2. Among thesubjects of our preaching, do we 
place the right emphasis on the great, simple, 
elevating things that give religion its grandeur 
and sway? Is not Matthew Arnold’s advice to 
the poet worth remembering by the preacher — 
‘I counsel him to choose for his subjects great 
actions.’ Should not the preacher’s subjects have 
strong moral and religious interest ? Should they 
not have a distinctly personal bearing? Is it not 
a pity that the precious opportunity should be 
wasted on petty and minute subjects, or subjects 
that, however interesting in themselves, are off 
the track of life’s great and serious concerns? It 
is told of a certain great personage who went one 
Sunday morning to hear Dean Stanley preach in 
Westminster Abbey that, on returning, he was 
asked by a lady friend, ‘ Well, how did you like 
the sermon?’ ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘it was very 
good; there was nothing to object to ; but it was 
not what I went to hear: I went to hear about 
the way to heaven, and I only heard about the 
way to Palestine.’ Now, the great Dean might 
fairly object to the story, if it were regarded as 
conveying ajustimpression of hisordinary preach- 
ing: but does not the criticism touch one of the 
defects of a good deal of modern preaching ? 
Questions of historical interest, descriptions of 
the Holy Land, scientific and ethnographic 
knowledge, nice points of Biblical criticism, 
may well adorn the pulpit; but after all, the 
people want to learn the way to Heaven, 
rather than the way to Palestine. 
When the preacher meets his congrega- 
tion on Sunday morning, he is face to face 
with a few score souls, whose failures, sins, 
weaknesses, and dangers appeal to him for help, 
whose burdens and sorrows want comfort, whose 
fading vows for good need strengthening. There 
are only so many minutes given him during 
which he may minister to their necessities, 
and he has little time to spare for anything 
which does not bear directly on their spiritual 
welfare, Surely his preaching should show that 
he has been studying them as well as theological 

roblems. Surely his subjects, as a rule, should 
e those which stir the hearts of men and touch 
the great duties, the great hopes, the great fears, 
and the great sorrows of life. Under the in- 
fluence of a morbid dread of being commonplace, 
or a juvenile passion for originality, men are in 


with the poison of a worldly mind the whole | danger of avoiding the great highways of 


lump ! 

I turn to ministers, not as their censor—God 
forbid—but as a brother in arms, who suggests 
no weakness of which he is not painfully con- 
scious in his own experience. 
cannot relieve ourselves from responsibility when 
considering the spiritual life of our churches. 
We may not throw the blame upon the laity. 
This is supremely our affair. 
that is at fault? Is it that we fail in adapted- 
ness tojthe new wants ofthenew age? Isit that 
our ministry is lacking in the elements that 
make for the ‘edifying of the church,’ ‘the 


religious thought and human experience, wander- 
ing off into little bye-paths, which are pleasant 
enough, but lead to nowhere in particular. Is it 
not our wisdom to give the foremost place to 


Brethren, we | those great subjects which, in all ages, have 


exerted the profoundest influence on the moral 
and spiritual life of men? There is immortal 
strength in these great simple subjects ; the 


Is it our preaching | nourish the hopes, affections and trusts whic 


are the breath of life to all noble souls. 

3. Lastly, I ask, with all deference and diffi- 
dence, Does not the spiritual life of our churches 
suffer because we fail to make enough of our 


simple, human, reasonable, natural Christ? In 
our wholesome repudiation of the supernatural 
and miraculous Christ, have we not sometimes 
left out of view the fact which all history empha- 
sises—that humanity needs for its uplifting a 
human leader, a human example, some Word of 
God made flesh? Have we not taken too little 
account of how the imagination and affections 
twine round. a person as they twine round 
nothing else? A lofty morality and a heavenly 
ideal are not enough until we see them breathing 
warm, human breath and living in some brother 
soul, J believe Emerson to have been for once 
profoundly mistaken when he said, ‘ Christian- 
ity has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggera- 
tion, about the person of Jesus. The soul knows 
no persons.’ And again, ‘A true conversion is 
by the reception of beautiful sentiments.’ If 
beautiful sentiments were enough, Plato’s Dia- 
logues ought to have been sufficient for the 
world’s salvation. Men are saved, not by senti- 
ments, however beautiful, but by personal attrac- 
tion, personal sympathy, personal loyalty, per- 
sonal example. The soul is drawn to Jesus 
long before it grasps all his great haps 8 
If beautiful sentiments will convert the world, 
we have only to put a volume of Emerson into 
every man’s hand and the thing is done. It is 
the beautiful sentiment incarnate in a human 
soul which is the power of God unto salvation. 
We renounce the great inspiration of religious life 
for the western world when we drop out Christ 
from our preaching. That he should be loved and 
revered, that he who sits enthroned in the gate- 
ways of eternity should be followed with all the 
devotion of personal loyalty, is for the western 
world to-day, as it has been in the past, the way 
of progress. Saving power is always in the soul, 
and lives never in creeds and sentiments. And 
here let me conclude by quoting the noble words 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who will not be sus- 
pected of any undue leanings towards ortho- 
doxy :—‘ The distrust and weariness of Christ- 
ianity which is common among some of the best 
men and women of the present day is the most 
wasteful, the most uncalled for, surrender 
of its own wealth that modern life can make. 
In presence of a system, founded, as every great 
and victorious religious system must be founded, 
on perennial needs of human nature, bound up 
with the hopes and sorrows, the tears, the 
agonies, the joys, of 1800 years, which has absorbed 
the Theism of Judea, the ethical thought of 
Greece, the governing power of Rome, and has 
added to them an emotion and an enthusiasm 
all its own, are we to refuse the task of adapta- 
tion and reconstruction laid upon us? Is it so 
little to us that history should once for us 
Europeans have lifted a human life so high: 
that in divinising the sufferer of Calvary, our 
race should have made so vast an effort to set 
for ever before its wondering eyes the type of 
truth, purity, and self-forgetting pain?’ Breth- 
ren, I do not believe that we can afford to dis- 
pense with the loyalty, the discipleship, the love, 
the attractive image which touched and 
raised our fathers, and which come to us steeped 
in and consecrated by an unfathomable human 
experience. To think that beautiful sentiments, 
or extracts from Vedic hymns, or the Comtist 
Calendar can ever be a substitute for the sweet 
old Gospel story—none the less the word of God 
and the power of God when stripped of miracle, 
myth and legend—is to shew ourselves strangely 
ignorant of human nature. 

Brethren, forgive me if I have spoken in a 
tone that seemed too condemnatory. Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, and 
whatsoever I have said has been with 
one desire only—that our churches should be 
burdened with the love, subdued with the ten- 
derness, quickened with the vitality, and satu- 
rated with the genius of the glorious gospel of 
the Blessed God ! 


The discussion was opened by the Rev. 
JAMES Drummonp, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. He 
said that this subject they all felt was one of 
most profound importance, not only to their 
congregational life, but to every one of them 
individually. It would be impossible, in a 
few words, to touch on the various topics 
brought before them, but he thought he 
would not be wrong in referring especially 
to the time-honoured means of promoting 
the spiritual life which had been justified 
by the experience of centuries, namely, 
their meeting together, week by week, for 
common worship, and to listen to the ex- 
hortation of some chosen speaker. How 
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much devolved upon the minister! How 
deep his responsibilities, and how apt they 
were, he was afraid, to fall short of their 
responsibilities, for two very different reasons. 
He believed that amongst them there was 
as profound a spiritual and Christian life as 
in any body of people on this earth, but 
amongst their finest characters there had 
grown up a habit of religious reticence, due 
partly, he thought, to the too open ex- 
pression of religious feeling on the part of 
some others, but due also very largely—he 
thought generally—to the difficulty of ex- 
pressing that which most profoundly affected 
them. He was persuaded in this way their 
ministers often suffered deep loss, because 
they were left very largely to guess what 
was deepest in the hearts of their hearers. 
They didn’t always feel quite sure they 
would find a response of necessary sym- 
pathy; and sometimes the preacher was 
chilled, and fell back on topics of less 
interest than those which affected the deepest 
life of man. This was a temptation to 
which every preacher was sometimes liable, 
and it was a temptation to which they were 
bound to resist. They were bound to seek 
in earnest and humble prayer that they 
should believe in their fellow-creatures, and 
that they should speak in perfect simplicity 
the deepest and truest things which God 
might put into their hearts to speak. If 
they were able to strengthen only one single 
soul, they would come to their service with 
increased pleasure, gnd, through that very 
pleasure, they would be able to help forward 
in the spiritual life the hearts of those 
before them. There were those who did 
not enter deeply into spiritual life when 
they came to their places of worship. They 
loved, to hear. more controversial topics, 
hear themselves exalted above others ; and 
did not enter largely into the deeper things 
of the spirit. They seemed to think they 
had outgrown spiritual things ; but to have 
outgrown anything in religion was possible 
only by acquiring a deeper and more pto- 
found spiritual faith (hear, hear). It was 
possible to dwindle out of spiritual. things, 
but it was not possible to grow out of them. 
The preacher of the gospel must never lower 
himself in order to meet this kind of sup- 
posed scepticism. He was quite satisfied 
that deep within the souls of the most 
sceptical people there was still the spirit of 
love to be touched ; there was still the fire 
of the faith to be rekindled out of the 
smoking flax ; and unless the preacher pos- 
sessed some little power—and that power 
would be given to him if he sought it— 
then the rekindling of what was best and 
finest in his fellow-men would be accom- 
plished, or he was not fit for the calling he 
had adopted. Speaking to those who came 


‘to listen to the preacher, he said, if a man 


was to address them in this lofty tone, with 
an assured faith, wide sympathy, and tender 
love, hemusthavetime toseek for those things; 
and they must not let his life be frittered 
away in various kinds of external activities, 
which, however valuable in themselves, were 
not his peculiar work, and must seriously 
lower the spirit which he would bring 
before them when they met together on a 
Sunday. The true minister asked them 
to give him time within his study, that he 
may, with perfect collectedness of mind and 
devout self-surrender, prepare for his Sunday 
duties. Then the minister should cultivate 
the power of speaking lovingly and kindly 
There 
were many amongst them whose souls were 
deeply stirred within them, who longed for 
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sympathy, but did not know where to find 
cit. Let them welcome their young people, 
and they would, he believed, heartily respond 
to the appeals made to them, and derive 
strength for the growing temptations and 
thickening of the battle of life. In conclu- 
sion, the rev. gentleman said the one aim of 
their churches was to cultivate the love of 
Christ among mankind, and to raise the 
hearts of their hearers so that they with 
Christ might be consecrated to God and 
become his children (applause). 

The Rev. V. D. Davis followed, and said 
the subject under discussion was of the most 
vital importance to them all. The spiritual 
life, which they wished to have deepened, 
was the life for which their churches 
existed. It was the meaning of the Church 
that it should cultivate the inward life with 
God, and strengthen those who were 
gathered into it; and for the manifestation 
of that life with Godin the world. If there 
were in their churches a lack of that demon- 
stration of the spirit ; if they found that a 
church did not grow ; that there was a de- 
fect in its inward life, what ought they do ? 
Let them put themselves in a right attitude 
before God, and ask him to give them more 
of his Spirit, and let them strangle every 
form of self-sufficiency. They had to put 
out of their hearts every form of jealousy 
and evil temper. When they were discus- 
sing religious questions they had to put from 
them the bitterness and often bad blood of 
controversy, and in the management of their 
churches there were things done and said of 
the most dreadful irreverent character which 
were utterly contrary to the spirit of the 
Church. If only they took into considera- 
tion that it was a church of God, for the 
worship of God, such things would be im- 
possible. It had also been said in the 
papers, and they all felt in their hearts, that 
the Church was for worship ; they gathered 
for the worship of God to strengthen in 
themselves the spirit of prayer. If the 
preaching in the church did not quicken the 
spirit of prayer, it was nothing. It was out 
of the inward spirit that the whole life was 
spiritualised, sanctified, and made productive 
of good. Mr. Addis had pleaded with them 
to pay more attention to the vital import of 
the devout life, the inward life of God, to 
feel that the devotional part of the service 
was the breath of its life ; to see that in our 
hearts and in our secret life we had prayer 
with God, and it was not a strange mystical 
thing that we were asking and seeking for 
ourselves, but the natural breath of life. In 
human fellowship there was the strength of 
this inward life. It was not in solitude, it 
was not in the life of the ascetic, or anchorite. 
The strength of their churches was in 
human fellowship. It was the spirit which 
they all understood, which would live and 
grow if they were true to it. That was the 
meaning of Christ ; that was his power in 
human life. That was a definite revelation. 
They had to be true to Christ’s spirit which 
was within them, and it was a spirit which 
led to prayer. That was the one thing he 
had to say in respect to this subject. They 
had’ to believe in God. They said he was 
present in their churches, and they had to 
believe this, and then to learn to pray, and 
they would not have to trouble about what 
the world said of them. 

The Rev. A. L. SnrH said that, in order 
to do their work in the world as churches, it 
was necessary to possess this spiritual life, 
or rather to be possessed by it. 

Mr. James R. Buarp said he wished to 
give an illustration of the opposite side to 


one of the remarks made by Dr. Drummond. 
That gentleman was very emphatic that we 
could not expect our ministers to preach to 
us so as to give their best spiritually unless 
they were content that they should have 
leisure and time to prepare themselves in 
spirit for their addresses. As against that 
he only wished to say that in his district he 
knew the three ministers who had, he 
thought, the most powerful effect spiritually 
on their congregations of anyone he knew, 
and these men were also the three hardest 
workers in philanthrophy, in education, and 
in all other organisations connected in their 
churches. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. W. Buazepy read an extract 
from a letter written to him by Sir James 
Clarke Lawrence, in which that gentleman 
said that the deepening of their spiritual 
life could not be furthered by mere philo- 
sophical speculation which, however appre- 
ciable by the intellect, failed to touch the 
heart or conscience which was the chief 
object of all preaching, or should be so 
regarded. 

The Rev. Georce Boros strongly urged 
that the churches should not let one of their 
young men go out into life without confirm- 
ing them in their religion. Nothing was 
more important in their religious life than 
the confirmation of their children and young 
men. All of them must know the funda- 
mental points of their religion, and he hoped 
soon to see published a book which would 
be accepted by all ministers, and from which 
they might teach young men about to enter 
life. Another point he would recommend 
was the carrying religion after their young 
men, especially those who entered the uni- 
versities, in some such way as by creating 
homes for young men in the universities or 
other high educational institutions. 

The Rev. J. E. Mannine@ also added a few 
words, advocating a common agreement as 
to their beliefs. 

The Conference then 
luncheon. 


adjourned for 


The Conference re-assembled at 2.30, 
under the presidency of Herperr BramLey, 
Esq., and again the Hall was filled. 


MINISTERIAL SUPERANNUATION. 

This was the subject down for discussion, 
and the CHAIRMAN, in stating the fact, said it 
was one of great importance to ministers. 
He did not know, he said, how some of them 
managed to exist on the stipends eked out 
to them, and if anything could be done to 
improve the lot of those who were no longer 
able to work it should be done. He trusted 
that something would be suggested, and 
would result in benefit to their aged and 
needy ministers. 


THE SUPERANNUATION OF MINISTERS. 
BY J. COGAN CONWAY, ESQ. 

I HAVE been asked to read a paper to-day on 
the question of the provision of pensions for 
ministers in their old age, to enable them to 
retire after a long life spent in active work, when 
the bodily and mental powers are worn out by 
constant use. 

This is a question which is attracting a great 
deal of attention at the present day, in most de- 
partments of life, and in none is there greater 
neéd for its discussion than in that of the minis- 
try of the churches represented in this Conference. 
Iam not indifferent to the higher and nobler 
considerations which prompt a man to enter that 
ministry, but like everything else, it has its 
financial and business side, and regarded from 
that point of view, it is not a paying profession ; 
there are but few prizes in it, and even these are 
not very big. Asa rule, ours has been accurately 
described as a frugal ministry. Weall of us find 
that the necessary expenses of daily life have an 
inevitable tendency to increase, and a Unitarian 
minister with three boys and two girls is no ex- 
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ception to the rule. An average minister in our 
churches finds the struggle to maintain himself 
and family in decency and comfort hard enough, 
withoutsparing anything for provision for old age. 
Indeed, there is nothing to spare. The latest 
available statistics I know of relating to the 
matter are those given by Mr. Rawson in his 
paper at the Liverpool Conference in 1882, which 
Te to the foundation of the Sustentation Fund 

According to these figures, out of 253 returns to 
enquiries, there were 171 ministerial salaries of 
under £200 a year, and there were only eighty- 
two above that figure. We may takeit, I think, 
that things are, for the purposes of the subject 
under consideration, pretty much the same now, 
notwithstanding the efforts that have been made to 
increase salaries by the Augmentation and Sus- 
tentation Funds, and I fear there is little pro- 
spect, at all events in the immediate future, of an 
increase in the rate of stipends in the smaller 
congregations among which the majority of these 
slender incomes are found. Population has a 
tendency to gravitate towards large centres ; and 
while it is most important that small country 
congregations should be maintained, not only for 
the sake of the spiritual nourishment of their 
members, but also for the valuable function they 
discharge as feeders for the larger centres, it 
would be deceiving ourselves to expect much 
increase amongst them. The very success of a 
minister in rousing and stimulating the faculties 
of the youth of his congregation in a small rural 
place is likely to strengthen the attraction jfor 
the youth of larger towns and a wider scope for 
their energies and abilities, so that, from a nar- 
row and superficial point of view, the most 
faithful service may seem to be crowned with the 
least success. Meanwhile, the minister is ex- 
pected to maintain a certain position, the claims 
upon him, independent of his household and 
personal expenses, are often great, and out of an 
income of less than £200 a year, it is not possible, 
even with the greatest economy, to set aside a 
sum sufficient to furnish provision for retirement 
when the time shall come when the ‘ strong hours 
indignant’ have ‘work’d their wills,’ and the 
man is left worn out with length of service in the 
cause of religion. The position of such a man 
may often well be most painful. 

Conscious of fading strength and failing powers, 
he feels he ought, in justice to himself as well as 
to his congregation, to relax his efforts and seek 
retirement, and yet, if he does; he knows not 
where to look for daily bread. The congregation is 
too small and poor to be able to afford a pension 
for him as matte a stipend for a successor, and 
this consideration may well act as a restraint 
upon them in expressing any sense of the desir- 
ability of retirement which they may feel. If 
the minister himself has this feeling, you may 
depend upon it that his congregation shares it, 
Probably they have been thinking it for a long 
time ; it would occur to them long before it would 
occur tohim ; yet what can the congregation do? 
They feel that they cannot goto their minister and 
tell him plainly it is time for him to retire, be- 
cause they know as well as he does that he has 
no income to retire on; and they do not see, any 
more than he does, how such an income is to be 
provided for him. So what do they do? They 
ponerany cut the Gordian knot by doing nothing. 

hey absent themselves from the chapel, per- 
haps, as a gentlekind of hint, and this only makes 
matters worse. The services become all the 
duller and tamer in consequence, and the aged 
minister more depressed and depressing. No one 
dares to face the facts and ask the minister to 
retire, because they know that this means to doom 
him to a life of penury or perhaps of dependence 
on the charity of his relatives. 

That such cases are possible no one can dis- 
pute, that they actually happen no one widely 
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will deny ; they are not only injurious both to 
pastors and people, but they are injurious also 
to the Church at large, to our ‘one Church in 
many places,’ for when one member suffers, all 
the members suffer, and it is not to the credit of 
the Church, or the group of Churches, of which 
in many ways we have such good reason to be 
proud, that they should be possible. 

Faithful service for forty years at very 
moderate remuneration would surely seem 
to constitute a claim upon the Church at 
large for provision for declining years. The 
service has been rendered noc merely to the 
individual congregation or congregations, but 
to the general cause as well, to the Church 
as a whole. It is to this the life has been 
iven, and common gratitude dictates that 
in return the Church should undertake the 
care of its ‘evening gray.’ 

In the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 


Service, the State insists on compulsory 
retirement at a definite age, on a pension. 
I do not advocate anything of a compulsory 
nature, but only that where retirement is 
desirable on the attainment of a definite age, 
it should be made possible by the provision 
of some general system of superannuation, 
or Peon, or retiring allowance. 
he need is recognised, and more or less 
met, in other religious communions. In the 
Church of England, an incumbent who retires 
in consequence of age divides the income with 
his successor. I do not know that this works 
very well, and certainly it is not a plan that 
would succeed in our case. Among the 
Congregationalists there is a Pastors’ Retiring 
Fund, for the purpose of facilitating the retire- 
ment of Congregational ministers from the 
pastorate when no longer able, by reason of age 
or infirmity, efficiently to discharge its duties, 
with an invested capital of £135,000 which made 
rants in 1895 of about £6000 to 160 annuitants. 
Ministers eligible to receive aid must be 
accredited pastors of not less than sixty years of 
age, who have been engaged in the work of the 
ministry for not less than twenty-five years. 
The annuity voted to each minister is not to 
exceed £50; nor raise the entire income of the 
annuitant above £150, except in special cases 
with which six-sevenths of the managers present 
at a General Meeting have power to deal. 

There is also an Aged Ministers’ Society, 
founded in 1818, with the object of relieving 
Protestant Dissenting ministers of the Presby- 
terian, Independent, and Baptist denominations 
in England and Wales who have resigned 
pastoral office through age and infirmity. The 
income of this society is about £1000, and it 
makes grants varying in amount from £10 to 
£15. Our own communion shares in the benefits 
derived from this Society. 

There are also special funds for assisting 
Congregational Ministers of twenty-five years’ 
standing and over sixty years of age, Pastors’ 
Insurance Aid, and Widows’ Fund Societies. 

Among the Baptists, there is an Annuity 
Fund for Retired Ministers and Ministers’ 
Widows and Orphans, raised by voluntary 
donations and_ subscriptions of beneficiary 
members. These last pay annual subscriptions 
of from £1 ls. to £3 3s., according to age (25 to 
60), together with entrance fees of from £3 to 
£81 ‘from the ages of 46 to 60, but no-entrance 
fee is payable before the age of 46 in order to 
secure an annuity of £15. A member may 
secure additional annuities, not to exceed seven 
in all, at the same rates. Thus, the lowest rate 
for an annuity of £105 would be £7 7s. a year, 
if membership is commenced at the age of 
twenty-five. Or, single payments may be made 
of from £20 15s. to £92, also according to age. 
To secure Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit the 
rate is higher.’ Additions are made to those 
annuities from the Voluntary Fund contribu- 
tions. A beneficiary member must have 
subscribed three years to receive benefit. After 
that. if he is incapacitated, or retires at sixty- 
five, he is entitled to his annuity. 

Among the Primitive Methodists there are two 
distinct sources whence superannuation allow- 
ances ure made—the lItinerant Preachers’ 
Friendly Society, which is conducted on strict 
business principles, and the Superannuated 
Preachers’ Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, which 
is intended to supplement it. The first is a 
Benefit Society for members only, and the sub- 
scription is £5 10s. per annum, in addition to an 
entrance fee. The annuities vary, according to 
the years of membership, from £7 to £30. For 
widows the annuities vary according to the 
years of the husband’s membership, from £5 to 
£20. I notice that unsoundness in doctrine is a 
ground of expulsion from the Society. The 
other Fund is also for the benefit only of members, 
but the minimum subscription is small—ten 
shillings a year. The Fund is supported by 
voluntary contributions of various kinds, and 
its grants vary, according to the number of years 
a minister has ‘ travelled,’ from-£8 to £40. A 
widow’s allowance is about half that of a 
minister. 

Among our own churches the principle of 
superannuation is conceded, and the attempt to 
meet the need is mainly made by three Societies 
—the Aged and Infirm Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers’ Society, of which I have spoken, the 
Widows’ Fund, in connection with the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, and the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society. 

From the first, only three English Presbyterian 
Ministers receive benefit at present, according to 
the last report. The Widows’ Fund is confined 
to Lancashire and Cheshire, and is regarded as a 


private Benefit Society, no details being made 
public. Outsiders have an impression that it is 
a fortunate and flourishing society, but the 
grounds for this impression are only gossip and 
conjecture. The Ministers’ Benevolent Society, 
which has its headquarters at Birmingham, was 
founded in 1852, to afford relief to such Unit- 
arian Christian ministers in Great Britain as 
from age or infirmity may be prevented from 
discharging the public duties of their office ; and 
for the aid of the widows and families of any 
such ministers as may be left without adequate 
means of support, and extends its operations 
over the whole country. Its benefits are con- 
fined to beneficiary members and their families ; 
to become a beneficiary member a minister must 
be under forty-five years of age; he must pay 
an entrance fee of « guinea and an annual sub- 
scription of a guinea for twenty years, or one 
payment of fifteen guineas. No benefit on the 
ground of age can be received until the member 
has reached sixty-five, and no one can claim 
benefit from the society as ot right. .The grants 
are made at the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. The society has an invested capital 
of £30,000, and an annual income from interest 
on these investments, together with sub- 
scriptions, of about £1600. It made grants, 
according to the last report, of £1450 to fourteen 
retired or incapacitated ministers, and twenty- 
one widows, in amounts varying from £20 to 
£70. 

Thus, leaving aside the Aged Ministers’ 
Society, which at present, as I have said, only 
assists three of our ministers, we find this state 
of things: a minister outside. Lancashire and 
Cheshire who is now over forty-five years of 
age, has no possible chance of securing any 
pension or superannuation allowance whatever, 
unless he is already asubscriber to the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, and even then, admirable as 
is the work done by this valuable institution, he 
has no certainty that he will receive a grant; he 
cannot claim one as of right, and if he gets one, 
the average amount of the grant is, roughly 
speaking, about £40 a year, so that, under the 
most favourable circumstances, all he can look 
for on his retirement, unless he has_ private 
means, which few of our ministers have, is 
something less than a pound a week. x) 

Is this right ? Is this fulfilling the duty which 
the Church surely owes to her faithful servants? 
Does it furnish adequate provision for the 
support of the declining years of ministers who 
have earned retirement by long and loyal 
service ? Ces 

There can be but one answer, No! Something 
more is needed which shall at least double these 
retiring allowances, and something, too, which 
shall give to faithful ministers at sixty-five years 
of age, a claim and a right to an annuity, pro- 
viding they have been contributors to the Fund 
themselves, 

These two points—that the minister should 
himself subscribe to the Fund during his active 
years, and that he should have a right: to an 
allowance on his retirement from age or 
infirmity, provided his ministry has been faith 
ful, should, I think, be integral parts of any 
scheme that may be devised. 

Men over forty-five should be allowed an 
opp ores of joining, but they should be 
charged, as in the case of the Baptist Fund, a 
higher rate. 

o secure this no new Fund is necessary. 
The needless multiplication of Funds is an eyil, 
and there exists already, as I have indicated, an 
organisation, the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, 
which only requires a slight modification of its 
laws and a larger measure of pecuniary support 
from the churches to accomplish all that is 
desired. All that is really wanted is that the 
Church at large should realise the need and 
respond to it, pour out ‘its treasures large 
and small, the widow’s mite no less than the rich 
man’s massive gift. It would bea peculiarly ap- 
propriate celebration for our Church to make of 
the Queen’s Long Reign to ensure the comfort of 
the evening of its prophets’ days, to relieve the 
anxiety that must weigh upon the heart of many 
a pastor as he thinks of what is to happen when 
his power of work is past, and to cheer the close 
of many a laborious career. 

I now leave this matter in the hands of the 
Conference in the conviction that, as the Liver- 
peel Conference led to the establishment of the 

ustentation fund and to increased support of 
the Rawdon Fund, as the Birmingham Con- 
ference dealt with our Literature, and the 
Leeds Conference with Organisation, so the 
Shettield Conference will ‘ele up and put on a 
sound and secure basis this most important 
question of Ministerial Superannuation. 
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Mr. Davin Martineau (London) opened 
the discussion by remarking that the subject 
before them had a great charm for him, as 
he took much interest in the status of their 
Unitarian ministers. He thought that 
every man who undertook work for the 
public ought to be recompensed fairly, 
decently and respectably, so that he might 
carry it on without anxiety as to his 
pecuniary position. Having pointed out 
the necessity for dealing with the subject 
from an actuarial point of view, and having 
shown that the difficulty was not met by 
merely life insurance, he said it was for the 
Conference to consider carefully whether 
they were agreed in thinking that some 
scheme of superannuation amongst their 
ministers was desirable. If so, he would 
like to suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee of persons who might be best fitted 
by experience and _ personal _ inclina- 
tion to examine into this question in 
all its details, and prepare a report to be 
submitted to the Conference committee. 
If the Conference preferred, they might 
leave the committee to delegate the matter 
to a sub-committee, who should be men well 
fitted for that purpose. In turn the com- 
mittee might bring the whole matter before 
the Unitarian public in a practical and 
desirable way. 

The Rev. J. C. Srreur, of Birmingham, 
said he had been requested by the Board of 
Directors of the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society to attend and make a few sugges- 
tions to the Conference. He had feared 
that the proposal was to establish some 
new organisation, and form a new and 
separate fund, but he was glad to gather 
that this was not the case. Asa matter of 
fact, they had a:society which was trying to 
meet’ the needs’ of ministers who had 
laboured for many years, and were unable to 
labour any longer. The Ministers’ Benevo- 
lent Society had a capital of £30,000, which 
had been contributed mainly by provincial 
and pious laymen, and was open to member- 
ship to any of the ministers in Great 
Britain, but not tothe ministers of Ireland. 
The fund had been established since 1852, 
and he would like to correct an impression 
which seemed to exist in the minds of- some 
friends, that there were ministers who had 
broken down in’ health, and who had been 
members of the fund, who had not been 
able to secure provision. from that fund. 
As a matter of fact, no minister who was a 
member of that fund, and whose case was a 
‘genuine one, had ever been refused help. 
Unfortunately, the membership of the 
Society was not co-extensive with the 
ministry of the United Kingdom. In the 
first’ place, Lancashire and Cheshire had 
not joined the fund to any extent, because 
they were already provided for, and in the 
next place, ministers over 45 years of age 
were not eligible. Further, there appeared 
to be among their young ministers a lack of 
knowledge of the existence of the Society, 
so that the membership was limited in a 
greater degree than they deemed it ought to 
be. Their resources, however, were small, 
and if their memberships were increased to 
any extent, they would find the funds lack- 
ing. He might say that they did not limit 
their grants to £20, £30 or even £50. In 
some special cases their grants had been 
larger still, and were always and only 
measured by the resources at their disposal. 
He would like to point out that the super- 
annuation of ministers was only a small part 
of the subject with which the Benevolent 
Fund had to deal. The Society provided 


not only grants for aged ministers, but for 
their widows and children, if they were 
unfortunate enough to leave any, and they 
wished to impress on the Conference the 
necessity of providing, not only a Super- 
annuation Fund, but a fund for making 
provision for widows and orphans, for the 
poorly paid minister was often quite unable 
to make such provision. It seemed to him 
that a practical suggestion to be made that 
afternoon would be that they should 
appoint that day a committee of competent 
and affluent laymen, along with the directors 
of the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, to see 
whether it was not practicable to raise the 
£30,000, which was now the capital sum of 
that body, to £100,000, in this Jubilee 
year, and whether along with that, it 
was not practicable to extend the member- 
ship of the Society to all members of all 
their Free Churches, no matter what their 
age or subscription might be. He ventured 
to think that the suggestion was one worthy 
of that great Conference, and of such a 
subject. If that sum were raised, they 
would no longer have the painful details put 
before them from quarter to quarter when 
appeals were made from broken down 
ministers, or their widows and children, left 
without any provision whatever. 

Mr. E. Carterton, of London, was desirous 
of striking a different keynote, and wished 
to advance three propositions. He wished, 
first, to point out that the incomes of their 
ministers, bad as they will be, were not, in 
comparison with the incomes of the rest of 
the community, anything out of the'ordinary. 
Secondly, he would say that the number of 
the rich are too few for them to depend on 
their contributions for a permanent fund. 
Thirdly, if they appealed to the widow for 
her mite and to the rank and file of the 


churches for their mites, then, inasmuch as | ' 


there was an equal need for superannuation, 
there should be an equal benefit ; and the 
best thing their ministers could do was not 
to attempt to make a class for themselves 
on this great subject, but join hand in hand 
with the proletariate and working millions 
of the country and try to work out a 
superannuation scheme, and thus bring 
the charity of the first century into line with 
that of the nineteenth century, make first 
century charity into the nineteenth century 
co-operation. Ifthey waited for the Govern- 
ment to take up this matter, they might have 
to wait fifty years. This could be done by 
the churches if they would only realise the 
possibilities of themselves, joined hand in 
hand, forming a superannuation fund of 
their own to which clergy and laity would 
subscribe, and upon which all should have a 
claim. The thing might be done and done 
well. There is sympathy and pity in his 
soul for poor ministers, but there was also 
pity for the poor people who went out of 


their churches and were lost to them because. 


they could not pay their subscriptions. 
Let them take up this great question and the 
working classes would feel that their religion 
was a practical thing. 

The Rev. J. M. Wurreman (Eastbourne), 
who was for eight years in the Primitive 
Methodist ministry, said it was quite true 
that unsoundness of doctrine was a disquali- 
fication for membership ; but, although that 
‘was so, a member expelled had every penny 
he had paid to the Superannuation Fund re- 
couped to him with interest. (Hear, hear.) 
He stated, however, that the increasing sub- 
scriptions the ministers had to pay pressed 
very heavily upon them, especially upon 
those who were only poorly paid. (Hear, 


hear.) Alluding to the best course open to 
them he said it seemed to him that there 
must be some subscription incumbent upon 
all members, and there should be an age 
limit. 

Mr. F. Taytor (Bolton) urged the desir- 
ability of steps being taken in the way that 
had been suggested. They were all con- 
vinced that the pecuniary position of their 
ministers was not such as to enable them to 
make any provision either for sickness or 
old age. It was most desirable that some 
committee should be appointed to take this 
matter into serious consideration, and he 
moved :—‘ That this conference recommends 
that earnest efforts should be made by con- 
gregations and individuals to increase their 
subscription to the Ministers’ Benevolent 
Society ; and that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the directors of that Society, 
and take such action in relation to the 
superannuation of our ministers as they con- 
sider desirable; and that the committee 
consist of Messrs. John Harward, David 
Martineau, F. Nettlefold, D. Ainsworth, E. 
Lawrence, M.P., W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., 
Charles Fenton, and Frank Taylor, and such 
gentlemen as they may invite to join their 
number.’ 

Mr. J. R. Barn, in seconding the motion, 
said he thought the names of the 'com- 
mittee were such as would give the Confer- 
ence full assurance that this matter would 
not be shelved, but would be dealt with in a 
practical manner. (Applause.) 

The CuHairmaN, in putting the motion, 
urged their congregations at once to endea- 
vour to increase the list of their subscribers. 

The resolution was carried. unanimously. 


THE, BEST MEANS OF RECRUITING 


OUR MINISTRY. 
BY THE REV J. E. MANNING, M.A, 


The Rev. J. E. Mannine, M.A. (Shef- 
field), read the following paper on ‘The 
Means of Recruiting our Ministry’ :— 


I am sure you will all regret, with me, the 
cause which has put the responsibility of this 
paper into my hands. Mr. Dowson was to have 
spoken to you on the best means of recruiting 
our ministry, and, doubtless, his ripe expe- 
rience would have enabled him to put the 
matter before you more completely than I can 
hope to do. His illness, however, prevented 
him from preparing his paper, and 1 must do 
the best I can. I am sure you will all join 
with me in wishing Mr. Dowson a speedy 
recovery. 

The question which arose in my thoughts, 
when the subject was proposed to me, was, 
‘Does our ministry stand in urgent need of re- 
cruiting?’ One has always got an uneasy 
feeling that there are more men waiting for 
pulpits than there are pulpits for them 
to occupy. With this feeling uppermost, I 
examined the Essex Hall Year Book for 1897, 
and I found, if this book is a true criterion, 
that there are not so many ministers waiting 
for pulpits as l imagined. During the last ten 
years, 112 ministers have settled among us, the 


average supply being thus eleven per anntim. 


There were, at the end of 1896, eleven pulpits 
vacant. But there were, according to the 
Year Book, seventeen persons without pulpits, 
and ready to take charge. I don’t know how 
this compares with former years, and, of course, 
numbers taken in this, way are not a very safe 
guide ; but I presume the supply is somewhat 
in excess of the demand. 

Of these 112 ministers, twenty-six were edu- 
cated at Manchester College, twenty-five at the 
Home Missionary College, ‘five at the Home 
Missionary College and Manchester College, 
nine at Carmarthen, three at Carmarthen and 
Manchester College. Twenty-five came to us 
from other denominations, being converts to 
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Unitarianism ; nineteen have become ministers 
from special circumstances, without passing 
through a theological college ; some from our 
own denomination, some from other de- 
nominations. In addition to these, there are 
eight lay preachers on the list, being only a 
small portion of the’ many lay preachers who 
do excellent work for our cause. 

But, though tlie supply appears to be some- 
what in excess of the demand, the question 
still remains, ‘ How are we to get the best men 
for the ministry?’ A church that has a 
message is always in need of good preachers— 
men who can speak with power the word God 
has put into their hearts; and our Unitarian 
Church needs now as much as ever—nay, more 
than ever-—men who can preach our gospel with 
living enthusiasm, and put it convincingly 
before the world. Though there is a constant 
supply of recruits for our pulpits, both from 
our colleges and from the outside, there is also 
a constant leakage going on. Some of our 
students, who pass through the whole or part 
of the college curriculum, never take a pulpit ; 
some drop out after a few years’ ministry, and 
are never heard of again; some go to the 
Established Church (but none, so far as I know, 
to the ministry of the Orthodox Dissenting 
Churches, or to the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church); some leave the ministry 
altogether for other pursuits, having found, in 
time, that. the ministry is not their vocation. 
In like manner, of those who come to us from 
other denominations, a certain proportion find 
in time their home among us uncongenial. 
Some find us too cold ; others too hot. Some 
find that we are too restricted, and some that 
we are too free. They came to us with a pre- 
conceived ideal, and find they made a mistake. 
Some certainly do not find the Unitarian Church 
a Garden of Eden, or its pulpit a bed of roses ; 
and others are surprised to discover that they 
have not the liberty, or the license, they ex- 
pected to enjoy init. They go; and occasion- 
ally they leave disaster behind them. Our con- 
gregations are much to blame in such cases. 
They elect a minister with the foresight and 
the wisdom of sheep ; and then they blame the 
man they elect, rather than themselves for 
electing him. They knew, practically, nothing 
about him, They were captivated by his 

reaching, or by his cheapness.. The result is 
catastrophe, and perhaps the next thing we 
hear is that the place is closed. 

As a set-off to this, of those who have come to 
us from other denominations some are among 
our most successful and energetic ministers. 

My paper will deal briefly with two special 
subjects: (1) the kind of men we want for our 
ministry, and (2) the best means of getting 
them. 

1. It is not easy to define the kind of men we 
want. A minister, to be all that is expected of 
him, ought to possess all the virtues and all the 
accomplishments that adorn humanity. But 
short of heroic perfection, we want men of good 
character and of good intellectual ability. We 
want, also, men who are devoted to the work of 
the ministry, and we want good preachers. 

It is not always possible to predict whether a 
youth will prove a good preacher. It is astonish- 
ing what a few years’ training may do for him 
in this respect. I have known men with ap- 
parently very modest abilities in a short time 
disclcse excellent powers as preachers, showing 
unexpected gifts of extemporaneous speech and 
extemporaneous prayer; while some who ap- 
peared to have special gifts at first never seem 
to rise above their early promise. It is for our 
colleges to refine and polish the raw material, 
and they ought to pay special attention to train- 
ing for the work of the pulpit. Some of our 
students are turned out into the world so learned 
and so dry, and with so little understanding of 
the preacher’s function, that our congregations 
cannot endure them. After listening to, or 
slumbering through, an hour’s discourse on 
some abstruse question of philosophy, which 
touches them rather more remotely, perhaps, 
than the North Pole, they are glad to turn to 
someone else less learned, it may be, but who 
can preach to them the simple truths of the 
Gospel of life. I maintain that our colleges, 
whatever else they do, ought to fit their alumni 
to be preachers. Our congregations want 


preachers, and the art of preaching can be 
taught. 

Apart from this essential qualification, which 
cannot always be justly estimated in the youth, 
what other qualifications ought we to look for 
in him, if he is to be a worthy and efficient 
minister ? 

The youth who will make a good minister is 
reverent, modest, unselfish, willing to help. He 
feels that life was not given to him entirely for 
his own pleasure, but considers himself bound 
to devote some of his powers and energies for 
the benefit of others, and for helping mankind. 
He will give some of his spare time to work in 
the Sunday-school, in the Mission, in classes for 
the poor. He is’ naturally drawn to philan- 
thropic work, and feels himself instinctively 
impelled to take an interest in whatever has 
for its aim the ameliorating of human life in its 
moral, religious, spiritual, and social aspects. 
He is earnest, hopeful, tender to the weak and 
the aged ; he is not unwilling to sacrifice self 
for the necessities of others. The grace of God 
is with him. All this is not incompatible with 
abundant animal spirits, a lively sense of 
humour, and thorough enjoyment of all inno- 
cent pleasures. We want men active, bright, 
intelligent, physically healthy and vigorous. 
There is Te work in store for any man who is 
to be at the head of a congregation that is 
thoroughly alive. We want men who can work, 
and endure hardness. For there is no minister 
worth his salt who will not have to fight the 
good fight of faith. 

One excellent means of recruiting our minis- 
try is for ministers, superintendents of Sunday- 
schools, and organisers of our church life gener- 
ally, to be on the look out for young men who 
exhibit “qualities indicating a natural fitness, 
and, if necessary, to encourage them to take u 
the ministry as their work in life. This woul 
ensure that the candidates for our ministry are 
known and, to some extent, tried even before 
they enter college, and would be a guarantee of 
stability of character and seriousness ‘of inten- 
tion. 

Every minister is consulted by young men 
who think they have ‘a call’ to the ministry. 
Some think they have great gifts and want to 
shine ; but they have no genuine love of the 
work, and weary of the drudgery in process of 
time. Some have the power of slow plodding 
work, but have not the qualifications, mental or 
other, that make a useful minister. Some have 
many admirable gifts but lack patience ; or they 
have no tact, no common sense. It is only by 
actual experience of a youth’s capacities, by see- 
ing what he can do, and by’ knowing him in 
daily life, that anyone, even with deepest in- 
sight into character, can judge whether he has 
qualifications which justify him in becoming a 
candidate for the ministry. 

2. This leads me to my second point—How 
to get the best men. 

I think the desire to enter the ministry 
usually comes spontaneously, and there is no 
holier moment in a young man’s life than when, 
with many misgivings of his own fitness, but 
urged by an impulse he cannot resist, he vows 
that he wil devote himself to the service of 
God, and of his fellow-men. And unless some 
such impulse comes to him, he should hesitate 
long before he is induced to take to the min- 
istry as a profession. Nevertheless, the aid 
of friends may sometimes be beneficial, and 
give an impetus to modest hesitancy and doubt. 
I have consulted a number of ministers of 
various churches—Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
Independent, Baptist and others—and I find it 
universally agreed that the initial desire to enter 
the ministry should come from the youth him- 
self; but that where special qualifications 
present themselves, suggestion and direct appeal 
may be advantageously employed. A youth is 
sometimes reluctant to express openly his de- 
sire, who, with a little sympathetic encourage- 
ment, would be found eager to take to the 
ministry as his proper calling. Why should 
not parents put it seriously to their sons (of 
course, I mean in cases where they have seen 
indications of natural fitness), whether it would 
not be well for them to think of the ministry 
as a career in life? I know that parents have 
sometimes done so, and have met with no 
encouragement ; but [ know, also, of men who 


in after life have expressed regret that when 
they were young and hesitated through con< 
sciousness of deficiency they had no encourage- 
ment to put into effect a secret desire. And 
others I have known, who felt the whole atmos- 
phere of their surroundings totally opposed He 
any wish of the kind on their part ; who would, 
moreover, have had to encounter strenuous 
opposition had they shown any leaning towards 
the ministry. Worldliness is, unfortunately, as 
common among Unitarians as among the rest of 
Christendom. Our young men are encouraged 
to go into business, or to the law, or to the 
medical profession, but few are urged to the 
ministry. There is no doubt they can make 
larger incomes in any of these spheres than they 
can in the ministry. And it is quite true that 
our Unitarian Church has no prizes to offer in 
the way of rich livings, or of distinguished 
osition. But surely for the highest purposes 
for which a man can live, the ministry affords 
a sphere of work second to none ; for no sphere 
gives greater opportunity for usefulness, and for 
the devotion of self to the noblest ends. I know 
of no sphere of life in which the best capacities 
of a man, intellectual or other, can have a wider 
field. And as to opportunities for well-doing, 
they are simply illimitable—or limited only by 
lack of means to use them. If a minister has 
business capacity, he will find he can use it to 
the best purposes in organising the work of his 
own. congregation, or in the wider range of his 
ublic duties. All his energy, all his zeal, all 
is industry, will find ample scope for their 
display. His work is sometimes disappointing. 
He feels at times as if all his devotion to the 
best things is thrown away. But in spite of 
everything, the ministry has satisfactions which 
no other sphere of life affords. It is the privi- 
lege of the faithful minister of Christ to guide, 
to cheer, to encourage, uplift, and strengthen ; to 
bring light to souls that sit in darkness, and 
new noe to those who have yielded to despair. 
It is the simple truth, though at times the 
crushing sense of impotence makes the preacher 
feel that he is in vain beating the air, that the 
words of Isaiah are literally’fulfilled in him, 
‘to preach good tidings; to comfort all that 
mourn ; to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ 
And let me not leave quite unnoticed other 
advantages which the ministry affords. There 
are few spheres of life which present more 
opportunities for a man to follow up any special 
work he may wish to devote himself to, literature 
in all its phases, science, or whatever his special 
taste may be. The minister who knows how to 
economise his time can find,—even the busiest 
may find it,—opportunity to gratify his desire, 
if not to the full at least to an extent which is 
impossible in other professions. Would it not 
be well, if the fathers and mothers of the 
leading families in our congregations, instead of 
urging their sons to ambitious views of wealth 
and position, would quietly lay before them 
the prospect of the !ministry as a career, and 
when they see indications of the right qualifi- 
cations, and note the disposition forming, to 
urge them to join the ranks adorned and 
glorified by the names of Priestley, Channing, 
Theophilus Lindsay, Theodore Parker, Yates, 
Madge, Tayler, Beard, Gaskell, Thom, Sadler 
(names written in God’s Book of Life), not to 
mention other names, both of the revered dead, 
and of those still living among us? Is not the 
career one which will afford scope for the best 
capacities of the best we have? Is it not one 
to which an earnest youth may feel that he is 
worthily devoting all his powers, in that he is 
using them in the most sacred service possible 
to a human being—the service of God and 
man? Our young men have constantly before 
their eyes the advantages of the secular life, a 
successful business career, the profits of a 
lucrative profession. From their earliest years 
the desirability of such a life is impressed upon 
them. How seldom are warnings given against 
selfish ideals, how hesitatingly is the truth 
enforced that ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,’ * 
Ignatius Loyola won his most devoted disciple, 
rancis Xavier, who was ambitious, and at first 
desirous only of worldly fame, by reiterating, 
with solemn persistency, ‘What shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world, but lose his 
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own soul?’ I do not believe that our young 
people are more deaf than others to the voice of 
unselfish devotion, nor do I believe that they 
are devoid of generous \impulses. And I feel 
convinced that if fathers and mothers would 
put seriously before their boys the intrinsic 
excellence of the ministerial career as a life of 
usefulness and helpfulness, wherein all that is 
best in a man’s nature will find ample scope for 
development, the appeal would not be made in 
vain. A minister’s life is necessarily full of 
self-denials ; but it has also much quiet 
happiness, and is an unlimited sphere for 
well-doing. 

But, as a correspondent* writes to me, ‘The 
honour and the joy of statedly ministering to 
the Church of Christ would seem to have been 
awarded, in every age, chiefly to the less 
favoured as regards outward good—an instance 
of blessed compensation.’ 
of candidates for our ministry will inevitably 
come from the rank and file of our congre- 
gations, from the minister’s family, and from 
workers in the Sunday-school. Here our 
ministers and superintendents may do much to 
direct and encourage those in whom they have 
noticed qualifications that mark them out for 
the ministerial career. The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, and from all ranks of our con- 
gregations we must look for men to supply our 
pulpits. Our congregations, especially in the 
large towns, consist of every class of the com- 
munity, and of every condition of culture— 
working men and manufacturers, professional 
men, employers of labour, ‘clerks, shopkeepers, 


merchants—and from the families of this mixed’ 


multitude we must look for recruits. There 
ought to be in: all our Churches systematic 
teaching of the young people in the principles 
of religion, of morals, in the history of Christ- 
ianity, and in the history and principles of our 
own Unitarian Church. Our young people 
should be taught the meaning of our isolation, 
and to understand the historical and spiritual 
basis of their faith in its plainness and 
simplicity. They ought to be told through 
what struggles and martyrdoms and heroic 
faithfulness, on the part of the fathers of our 
Church we hold our present position in the 
religious world ; they ought to be so instructed 
as to see the golden light of conscience illumi- 
nating the whole course of our history. I 
confess that the results of my own efforts 
in this direction have not been as en- 
couraging as I could wish; but I have per- 
sistently kept up the ‘ Minister's Class, however 
small the numbers that attended it, and I think, 
nay, I am sure, it has not been without good 
fruit. By means of a class of this kind, a 
minister comes into intimate relation with the 
young people about him, and fhe is able thus 
to gauge their powers, intellectual and religious. 
He will see some who are in every way well 
fitted to do good work in the ministry ; and 
when this is the case, let him put it affection- 
ately and sympathetically before them. Some 
will have other views; some will have entire 
distrust of themselves; and one or two will 
find in his words the spur they needed. I 
think, also, a minister may with advantage 
speak to parents about the ministry as a career 
for their boys. Some will certainly turn a 
deaf ear, and some ‘will think about it.’ But 
here and there the suggestion will be gladly 
entertained. Why should not the minister 
preach occasionally on the good a young man 
may do in the ministry, and so encourage any 
latent desire into active determination ? 

I once heard a sermon preached from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, the design 
of which was to encourage young men to take 
orders in the Church. There was a large num- 
ber of graduates and undergraduates present, 
and the sermon was upon the Athanasian Creed. 
The preacher said he understood that the damna- 
tory clauses were a stumbling-block to many, 


- and stood in the way of some who would other- 


wise enter the Church as a profession. This 
was welcome news to me, as it showed good 
sense and thoughtfulness on the part of the 
young men. But the preacher went of to say 
that the objectionable clauses really meant 
nothing at all. Salvus was nothing more than 
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‘sound’ in the faith, and not even the most 
scrupulously conscientious could object to de- 
clare that he who would be sound in the faith 
must ‘thus believe.’ Moreover, absqyue dubio 
in eternum pertbit—‘ without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly ’"—meant nothing more than 
that a man would remain unsound in the faith 
for ever unless he believed as the Creed en- 
joined. It was a most delightful piece of special 
pleading ; but I devoutly hoped that, for the 
sake of his sanity, no young man present would 
be induced to enter the Church by the preacher’s 
words. 

Happily, in our Unitarian Church, we have 
nothing to explain away in this fashion, for we 
have no written creed which any youth is com- 
pelled to subscribe. All that a minister ought 
to do in urging the young to enter our ministry 
is to lay before them the greatness of the work 
in its religious aspects, the possibility there is 
of doing good, and the personal blessedness of 
devoting self to the service of God and man. 
In the Sunday-school, in the mutual improve- 


ment class, in the Bible class, in his own special 


class, in private conversation, and in the pulpit, 
the minister may find many opportunities for 
discovering and encouraging those who are 
fittest to undertake the work of the ministry. 

I find that in some churches the candidates 
for the ministry have to go through a much 
more searching process than our young men— 
not in the collegiate life, for there the process 
of probation is much the same, but the pre- 
liminaries are more elaborate than with us. 
When a young man has finally made up his 
mind to join our ministry, he prepares to pass 
the entrance examination of the College, gets 
his references, and, it he successfully passes 
the former, and the latter prove satisfactory, 
he proceeds, as a matter of course, to the years 
of academic training. Compare this with the 
plan followed by candidates for the ministry 
in the churches, for example, of the Methodist 
New Connexion. I am indebted for informa- 
tion on the matter to the Rev. Dr. Crothers, 
Principal of Ranmoor College. He says :— 
‘When a devout and earnest youth shows that 
he wants to do good, and that he has some 
qualification for preaching and conducting wor- 
ship, his name is entered on the “plan” as a 
preacher on trial for the office, and rule re- 
quires that he shall continue on trial for four 
terms of a quarter of a year each, or as much 
longer as the Quarterly Meeting of the Circuit 
may think expedient. At the close of the year 
he undergoes examination on his religious ex- 
perience, his knowledge of Christian doctrine, 
his attachment to the Methodist economy, etc , 
and, if his statement be satisfactory to 
the Quarterly Meeting, he is approved as 
a local preacher fully accredited. If, while 
discharging his duties as a local preacher, he 


comes to believe himself to be divinely called’ 
to the separate and stated ministry, and his’ 


brethren—especially the official brethren of the 
particular church to which he belongs—are sufli- 
ciently in accord with his inward persuasion, his 
case is submitted to the judgment of several meet- 
ings. He must be approved, first, by two-thirds of 
a meeting composed of the circuit and local 
preachers of the circuit, and of the stewards 
and leaders of the church to which he belongs ; 
secondly, he must be approved by a majority of 
a meeting of the church of which he is a 
member ; thirdly, by two-thirds of a quarterly 
or special circuit meeting ; and, fourthly, by a 
majority of the district meeting. But the 
process is not yet ended. He next appears 
before the college committee, and, if the neces- 
sities of the Connexion should require, and his 
measure of culture and attainment, however ac- 
quired, should justify, he is at once received by 
the Conference on a probation of four years for 
the regular ministry. Usually, however, after 
passing the college examination, he is appointed 
to the college, where he takes a two or three 
years’ course, the third year in college being 
reckoned as the first year of probation, During 
probation he is regularly examined, and at its 
close, if two-thirds of the Conference (composed 
equally of ministers and lay representatives) 
are satisfied as to his competence and fitness, he 
is, to use a familiar phrase, received as “a 
minister in full connexion.”’ 

This method appears to me to have two 


special advantages among many—first, for the 
churches, in that it guarantees that a consider- 
able number of people have personal acquaint- 
ance with the candidate, not merely his own 
immediate friends, but a number of others out- 
side his own circle ; and, second, for the candi- 
date himself, in that it secures—what is of 
considerable importance to him when on the 
look out for a pulpit—that, on coming out of 
college, he is already well known. We find, 
in the case of some of our own excellent 
students, that they have to wait six, twelve, or 
more months after leaving college before they 
get a chance to settle down. Their names are 
not known beyond the college walls, and when, 
as is frequently the case, they go abroad for a 
further period of study, they come back almost 
perfect strangers. Of course, if a man has 
anything in him, and has not been ground to 
very fine dust in the academic mill, he soon 
makes himself known, and, if he is not too 
exacting in what he takes at first, he will in 
due time win his spurs, and be called to a more 
prominent post. 

I don’t see any clear remedy in our own case, 
for we are not so elaborately organised as the 
Church to which I have referred, whose Con- 
nexional system necessitates close organic unity. 
But there is one thing I may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for suggesting. It is, that members of 
the Congregations of the towns in which our 
colleges are fixed might do something to get to 
know the students personally. It would be 
worth their while to invite them sometimes to 
their houses. Unless a student happens to have 
friends in the town, he may pass through his 
collegiate course without ever getting to know, 
or to be known by, any but his own college set. I 
remember with pleasure and gratitude the few 
who made themselves friendly to me in this way 
in my student days. It was a delightful break 
in the monotony of my student life. The host 
got to know the student (raw enough, doubtless), 
but he or she certainly earned the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the guest. 

To sum up what seem to me to be the best 
practical means of securing suitable men for our 
ministry :— 

(a) Parents may do much, if they will seri- 
ously entertain the idea of the ministry as a 
career for their sons when they see in them 
signs of fitness for the work. It is a noble 
profession, and one that will call forth all the 
best qualities a youth possesses. It is a pity 
that more of the well-trained youths in our 
wealthier families do not enter the ministry. 
There is a great field of usefulness for them, if, 
remembering that a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possesseth, they 
are willing to devote themselves unselfishly to 
the unambitious duties of a minister’s life. I 
need hardly point out what advantages a youth 
who is already fairly well provided for, so far 
as this world’s goods go, has in comparison with 
one who, with all his desire to be of use in the 
world, is constantly under the strain of narrow 
means and a precarious salary. 

(b) Ministers may also do much by classes, 
by sermons, by personal intercourse with 
their young people to find out those who 
are fittest, and, when they are found, to direct 
and encourage them in preparation for their 
future work. I would emphasise more espe- 
cially the desirability of impressing upon our 
young men the purpose for which the Unit- 
arian Church stands, and the circumstances 
which have brought it to its unique position. 

(c) The superintendents and workers in our 
Sunday-schools can do much by observing those 
who come under their care, to find out young 
men who by religious earnestness are naturally 
fitted for the work, and who, by a proper course 
of training, may become well-equipped for the 
ministerial career. 

By these means there never need be any lack 
of recruits for our ministry, recruits who are 
well known, whose qualities are certified, whose 
serious intention is unmistakable. 

And, now, in conclusion, let me repeat what 
I said before, that it is vital to our well-being 
as a Church—vital to the cause for which our 
Church stands—that we should have a constant 
supply of well-trained men, who, being devoted 
to the work, and feeling its sacredness and 
greatness, shall proclaim to the world un- 
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hesitatingly and clearly the simple Gospel of 
Christ freed from the doctrinal accretions 


which time has gathered round it. The 
Christianity of the self-styled orthodox 


churches of. the present day 1s like the sea- 
god Glaucus in Plato’s allegory of the soul, 
who, crushed and marred by the action of the 
waves, can scarcely be distinguished as the 
azure-god for the stones and shells and tangled 
sea-weed which cling to him. So, says Plato, 
the soul, as we know it here, is crushed and 
marred by its association with the body and 
every species of evil. 


The allegory may be applied to the prevailing . 


doctrines of the Churches. Around the simple 
Christianity of Jesus disfiguring accretions 
have grown, and it is for us to restore once 
more, and to proclaim to the world, the Gospel 
as it was proclaimed in all its beauty and 
simplicity —in all its majesty and strength—to 
the listening multitudes on the hills of Galilee, 
or by the lake side. We want youths fired with 
enthusiasm to preach this holy faith again, and 
to go forth, like Jeremiah, to preach to men, 
though the word of the Lord was ‘a reproach 
unto him, and a derision daily,’ and though, 
when thwarted and in despair, he said he would 
make no further mention of God’s name, yet 
felt His word ‘in his heart, as a burning fire 
shut up in his bones,’ and he was weary with 
forbearing and could not refrain. 


The Rev. Paitemon Moorg, B.A. (Car- 
marthen), in opening the discussion, said he 
found himself almost entirely in uccord with 
everything that Mr. Manning had said. He 
thought they might deal with the question 
under two heads. There was the question 
of obtaining recruits for the ministry ; and 
there was the question of retaining them 
when they had got them. ‘Taking the last 
question first, he pointed out various causes 
why young men left them, and coming to the 
second question, he quoted statistics which 
presented the matter from a different point to 
that already given. Out of a total of 371 
ministers who. were included in the Unit- 
arian Year Book, thirty-seven, or 10 per 
cent., were sons of Unitarian ministers ; 
sixty-five, representing 17.5 per cent., were 
proselytes who had been educated in 
orthodox colleges, and sixty-seven, or 18 per 
cent. of the whole, had no special education 
for the ministry. That left 202 of the total 
to be credited to their churches. In con- 
clusion, he said their ministry was chiefly 
recruited from their smaller towns, whereas, 
in his judgment, they should come from 
larger towns, where they had the advantage 
of connection with large churches, Sunday- 
schools, and other institutions. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Henry Gow, who followed, 
referred to the gloomy outlook which the 
ministry too often held out to those who 
entered their body. In other professions, after 
several years spent at college and in foreign 
travel, the young man was prepared to work 
hard for a few years in order that he might 
build up for himself a competence ; but in the 
ministry the labourer was too often haunted 
with the fear of a poverty-stricken old age 
and ultimate appeal to the Benevolent Fund. 
It was the heroic note which was wanting. 
This alone would call forth the men they 
wanted to lead them to greater spiritual and 
religious success. 

Mr. A. W. Worruineton, of Stourbridge, 
contended that the ministers who were to 
fill their pulpits in the future must come 
from their body. He urged rich laymen, as 
in the Church of England, to encourage 
those of their children whom they thought 
fitted to enter the church. 

The Rey. J. E. Operrs, of Oxford, urged 
the formation of an Academie Board in con- 
nection with their churches, to take up the 
charge of the student at an early age, and, if 


it was thought desirable, encourage him and 
support him in a course of study available 
close to his own home. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 
This very enjoyable function took place 


on Wednesday evening, being attended by, 


considerably over a thousand persons, in- 
cluding friends from orthodox circles. The 
assembly took place at the Mappin Art 
Gallery, Weston Park, the scientific and 
artistic treasures of which were largely en- 
joyed, though the musical programme and 
the delights of social intercourse were the 
main attractions of the evening. There 
were no formal speeches, but the guests, 
after being received by Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Hunter and Mr, Herbert Bramley, wandered 
about at their pleasure, at least as far as the 
crowded state of the principal halls per- 
mitted. ; 


THURSDAY’S MEETINGS. 

The devotional meeting, on Thursday 
morning, was led by the Revs. W. H. 
Drummond and J. E. Odgers. The latter 
gave the address, and emphasised the im- 
portance of cherishing common prayer, com- 
mon faith (not common doctrine), and 
common life. 


MISSION WORK. 


The morning Conference on this subject was 
presided over by the Rev. Brooke HERrForD, 
He said they gave a good deal of time to 
the theory of religious life at those meetings. 
They now would take a little stock of the 
work of the past three years. It was pro- 
posed that morning to deal only with the 
mission work of their churches, excluding 
domestic mission work, as that was largely 
shared by others. 

The Rev. Denpy Acatr’s address dealt 
with the work of founding several new con- 
gregations in and near Manchester, and he 
drew attention to the great bazaar to raise 
funds for the purpose. He said it was a 
happy omen that that bazaar would be 
opened on All Souls’ Day, for their churches 
were to be held on open trusts, with no 
doctrinal bar to church fellowship. 

In introducing the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, 
the Cuarrman said they would regret to 
hear that Mrs. Broadrick—to whom the 
work in the West owed so much—had met 
with an accident on the journey. 

Mr. Broaprick, who was received with 
sympathetic cheers, said the state of their 
congregations in the West had been anything 
but satisfactory a few years ago, the business 
arrangements of the churches being often 
seriously defective. Things are now much 
better, and the outlook is decidedly brighter. 

Miss H. Jounson (Liverpool) gave a very 
interesting account of Postal Mission work, 
for which she claimed much _ useful- 
ness, extending to distant parts of the 
world. _ Incidentally she referred to the 
great value of the literature they possessed, 
and strongly urged members of our churches 
to acquaint themselves more with it, and to 
bring it to the notice of others, especially to 
teach their truths to the children and 
young people. 

The Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps reported on 
the condition of affairs in the south-eastern 
province, of which he is in charge. After 
giving details of the efforts made to plant 
new congregations, he said they had not 
losses to record, but gains. He specially 
urged concentrating their strength upon popu- 
lous places, 


The Rev. Dr. Grirrirus reported, concern- 
ing the work in Wales, where he said there 
were eight counties ‘ besides Mormouth ’— 
(laughter)—-where there was no Unitarian 
Church. Considerable propagandist work 
was going on, but he did not think their 
duty done unless religious homes were pro- 
vided for peoplé who in consequence gave 
up other views. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis (West Bromwich) 
read a report sent by the Rev. John flarri- 
son, superintendent missionary in the Mid- 
land district, who was kept away by ill- 
health. Special interest centred in the 
lectures given at Stratford-on-Avon, in conse- 
quence of the exclusion of a Unitarian 
teacher by the School Board in that town. 
Lay-preachers are doing excellently in this 
district, where a good deal of uphill work is 
being done. 

Mr. J. S. Maruers (Leeds) read a brief 
statement as to efforts made in the West 
Riding. He said orthodox Nonconformity 
was broadening ; hence people showed less 
readiness to quit their old chapel. If min- 
isters meant what they said as to the value 
of philanthrophy, they must not be sur- 
prised if laymen spent so much time and 
money in support of municipal and political 
causes. He said some excellent public 
lectures had been given in the district. 

In some supplementary remarks Dr. 
Herrorp said the principle of reducing the 
financial grants regularly annually was most 
excellent, and he illustrated this by refer- 
ence to Kilburn Church. 

The Presipent (Mr. J. R. Beard) said 
they should try and utilise the strength of 


scattered sympathisers, such as the Postal 


Mission had discovered. 

Mr. A. W. Worruineton deprecated 
erecting small chapels in populous districts 
where contributions could not be large— 
they should look forward to self-supporting 
chapels. : 

The Rev. W. J. Davis (Belfast) recom- 
mended inviting the people to their churches, 
extempore preaching, attractive subjects, and 
the use of the Press. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis (West Bromwich) 
said, as a convert, he had at first felt the 
hardness of Unitarian congregations. The 
expression on their faces was not en- 
couraging—(laughter). He thought par- 
ticipation in common mission work would 
help them all. 

Mr. A. W. Wortuineton added a few 
words, and the discussion was brought to a 
close. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


In the afternoon Mr. Epwin Exuis pre- 
sided, and Mr. Grosvenor Taupor (Leeds), 
moved a resolution on the Education Ques- 
tion. Ue said they came to the subject as 
a free Conference, seeking the highest educa- 
tional interest of the children of the land. 
He gave figures to show that poorer nations 
than ours afford more for education, 
and we ought not to be afraid of the 
cost, despite alarmist statements by sup- 
porters of the clerical schools. He was sure 
the Government Bill would result in the 
falling away of subscriptions. 
imposed a church tax. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed the question of training colleges 
was of the highest importance. The de- 
nominational colleges were chiefly supported 
by public money and fees, but non-Church 
teachers were excluded from them. He 
believed in the future the secular education 
of the children would be paid for by the 
State, and the sects would find a way, he 
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trusted, to supply the religious needs of the 
scholars. 

The Rev. C. J. Srrezr (Bolton) said this 
was a very grave subject, above the level of 
party politics. Incidentally. he remarked 
that those evangelical Nonconformists who 
denied them the name of Evangelical were 
glad to have their help in this matter. He 
quoted figures showing the extent of the 
injustice in forcing Dissenters’ children into 
Church schools, But he also objected to 
Board school religion. The conscience clause 
was no relief as it stands. It might be 
useful if the religious education were put 
outside of compulsory hours. He emphasised 
the last clause of the resolution, especially 
the closing words. 

Mr. Henry Gree said he believed the 
Church was responsible for much of the de- 
fective education of the country. He quoted 
from approved School Board regulations to 
show that ‘undenominational’ religion does 
not existf or Unitarians. 

Professor CARPENTER objected to the last 
clause. He would leave the whole body of 
teachers free to teach the religious views 
they felt to be true. It would be wrong to 
deprive the teachers of this precious privi- 
lege and duty. 

The Rev. Gorge Boros (Hungarian) said 
they could not shut out religion from teach- 
ing, but they could exclude dogmas. 

Mr. Joun Denpy (Manchester) especially 
defended the last clause. He believed the 
so-called religious education often disgusted 
the child’s mind and burdened the teacher’s. 

The Rev. C. Pac (Manchester) proposed 
to close clause three at ‘Denominations.’ 
He said the other denominations were 
pledged to oppose a secular system (‘ No, 
no’). 

eh JOHNSON seconded. 

The Rev. Jospepx Woop (Birmingham) 
gave a vigorous speech in support of the 
resolution as moved. He believed that 
ninety per cent. of the Baptist and Congre- 
gationalist ministry and laity were in 
favour‘of the secular system. He could not 
permit the Atheist freedom to teach the 
children his views. He could not ask it, 
therefore, for the Unitarian, save at his own 
expense. He specially urged public repre- 
sentative control as a practical step. 

The resolution was then carried by a 
very large majority, as follows :— 

That no immediate legislation as to the Edu- 
cation Question will be satisfactory to the 
members of this Conference unless it provides 
(1) that the superintendence of elementary edu- 
cation be everywhere placed under local elected 
authorities, who shall have control in all schools 
recelving grants of public money from any 
source ; (2) that in the distribution of public 
money voted by Parliament for elementary 
. education no preferential treatment be given to 
_ the denominational as compared with the Board 

schools ; (3) that training colleges supported 
by public money shall be freely open to stu- 
dents of all denominations, and that in the 
opinion of this Conference no settlement of the 
Education Question can be regarded as satis- 
factory and final which does not provide that 
only secular education shall be directly or 
indirectly paid for out of public furds. 


THE CRETAN QUESTION. 


The Rey. P. H. Wicxstezp moved the 
following resolution :— 


That in view of the tyranny and persecution 
to which subject peoples of alien faith are con- 
tinually exposed under Turkish rule, this Con- 
ference of Churches, pledged by long and 
honourable tradition to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty all the world over, expresses 
its sympathy with the Cretan people in their 
determination to throw off the Ottoman yoke, 


and protests against the enforcement of any 
solution of the Cretan question which does not 
leave the determination of the destinies of the 
island in the hands of its own people. 

We must give Mr. Wicksteed’s impas- 
sioned speech next week. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. 
CurpHan (Leicester), and the speakers in- 
cluded the Rev. L. P. Jacks (Birmingham) 
and Mr. J.C. Warren (Nottingham), who 
moved an amendment, seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Greaves (Canterbury). The amendment 
was lost by an overwhelming majority, and 
the original resolution carried with much 
enthusiasm. It was resolved to send the 
the resolution to Lord Salisbury and Sir 
William Harcourt. 


A public meeting was held in Albert Hall 
in the evening, when addresses were given 
by Rev. Dr. Herford, S. F. Williams, G. St. 
Clair, W. Binns, and W. Blake Odgers, 
Q.C. There was a crowded attendance. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. WILLIAM MITCHELL. 

On Saturday last our dear and respected 
friend, William. Mitchell, passed to his rest ; 
after his fourteen years of pain, borne with 
rare courage and hallowed by devotion to 
the will of God, he is at peace. It will be 
a grief to many that, owing to the Sheffield 
Conference, they were unable to attend the 
funeral, which took place on Wednesday. In 
consequence of the same meeting, we are 
also obliged to defer that full notice of his 
work and character to which his memory is 
richly entitled. But as his worn-out remains 
are quietly laid down, we bow the head in 
grateful memory of a loving helper, a vigor- 
ous thinker, a soul chastened and prepared 
by long trial for the peace ‘that shall never 
pass away. 

——-+- $ @e— 
THE REV. JAMES CALLWELL, 
OF BELFAST. 

THE Rey. James Callwell died on Sunday, 
March 21, at his residence, 43, Wellesley- 
avenue, Belfast. Mr. Callwell received part of 
his education at the Old Belfast College, and 
on the completion of his studies became a 
minister of the Unitarian Church. He was 
ordained in 1851, and, after having in the 
meantime had pastoral charge of Limavady 
congregation, he was ordained in 1855 in 
Glenarm, where he remained until 1884. In 
addition to the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, he there kept a classical and com- 
mercial school. Owing to failing health he 
resigned his work in Larne in 1884, and 
afterwards preached. occasionally in Bally- 
clare and Templepatrick. He was clerk to 
the Remonstrant Synod, the moderatorial 
chair of which he had also been called upon 
to occupy. By the various congregations 
named, the members of the Synod, and in 
a much wider circle, the death of this 
worthy gentleman, who was seventy-one 
years of age, will be much regretted. The 
interment took place on the Z3rd, in the 
old burying ground at Glenarm. Prior to 
the removal of the coffin a service was con- 
ducted in the house by the Rev. Douglas 
Walmsley, B.A. At Larne, and again at 
Glenarm, where Mr. Callwell was so well 
known, the funeral was joined by many of 
the leading inhabitants. In Glenarm Unit- 
arian Church a service was held, the lessons 
being read by the Rev. Frederick Thomas 
(Cairneastle), and the funeral service con- 
ducted by the Rev. T. W. Scott (Glenarm), 
who also delivered an address. 


MR. T. MCLELLAND, J.P., 
BELFAST. 

Uxster has lost one of her grand old men 
by the death of Mr. Thomas M’Clelland, 
J.P., of Mount Alra, Bloomfield, one of the 
oldest members of the legal profession in 
Belfast or in the county with which he had 
been so long closely associated—viz., County 
Down. For a lengthened period he resided 


‘in Belfast, but prior to that he lived and 


practised in Banbridge. Mr. M’Clelland 
belonged to the Unitarian Church, and 
during the greater part of the time he was 
in Belfast he was a member of the Second 
Rosemary-street Congregation. He had 
been a repealer in Daniel O’Connell’s time, 
and during the Home Rule movement 
became identified with the Nationalist party 
and appeared occasionally on their platforms, 
For many years he held the commission of 
the peace for Belfast, and, until too feeble 
health rendered it impossible for him to do 
so, he attended weekly at the Police Courts. 
A kindly, amiable gentleman, his death, in 
his eighty-fifth year, will be widely felt. 
The funeral took place on Thursday, March 
25. The cortege was along one, and the 
following, among others, were present :— 
the Revs. W. J. Davies, Mountpottinger 
(pastor of the deceased), R. Lyttle, 
Moneyrea ; KE. I. Fripp and 8. A. Robinson, 
Belfast ; Mr. C. M’Lorinan, J.P.; Dr. Bryce 
Smith; Mr. M’Cartan, M.P.; Dr. Hyndman, 
and Dr. Hamilton, president of Queens College. 

At Banbridge some of the leading inhabi- 
tants joined the funeral just outside the 
town. The coffin was taken to the First 
Presbyterian Church (Rev. A. B. Hamil- 
ton’s). The Rev. W. J. Davies conducted 
the service, and delivered an address. Mr. 
Davies said that in Mr. M’Clelland they 
were losing a wonderful man in many 
respects. He had been a faithful and a 
loving father to his family. He was a just 
administrator of the law in Belfast, a 
real friend and defender of the poor, a man 
of strict integrity and honesty of purpose, so 
much so that he won in his profession the 
sobriquet of honest solicitor.—The Rev. 
Richard Lyttle said there was nothing to 
regret in the life of the patriarch who had 
gone from them. He had enjoyed the 
blessings of a happy life. Hehad done 
much more than his share of life’s labours 
and he has passed to his reward with the 
benedictions of deeds well done upon his 
hoary head. For more than half a century 
he was foremost in the battle for public 
rights and general progress. In the great 
controversy which fora time rent in twain 
our Non-subscribing Church he took the 
side of absolute lberty. He was a man of 
scholarship and literary attainments. By 
his great personal and social qualities he 
inspired that warm affection with which all 
his friends regarded him.—Prayer was said 
at the graveside by the Rev. A. B. 
Hamilton. 


Tue Obituary of the week includes the 
names of Johannes Brahms, the great 
German musical composer ; Lord Plunket, 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin; and 
Lady Lascelles, wife of our Ambassador in 
Berlin. 

Mrs. Isaperta Fyvis Mayo makes in 
this week’s New Age what seems to us an 
admirable reply to some criticisms of the 
Cretan agitation and kindred matters, by J. 
C. Kenworthy. Pharisaism is a most subtle 
danger, and it would be most lamentable 
that the ‘ English Tolstoysts,’ of all people, 
should become suspect. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender.} 


CRETAN NURSING FUND. 


Sir,—Very many of your readers who are 
sick at heart to think of the work our iron- 
clads are doing in Crete (and perhaps by 
the time you print this letter in Greece also) 
must want to know what they can do 
besides protesting. Here is one thing to do. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, in response to urgent 
messages from Greece, is organising a little 
band of six trained nurses to help in tending 
the wounded Cretans (or Greeks), The sum 
of £900 is needed. I have been asked by 
Mrs. Chant to be one of several to receive 
subscriptions towards this sum, and I shall 
be proud to take charge of any funds that 
may be entrusted to me. 

Subscriptions may also be sent direct to 
the treasurer, Mrs. Annie Barker, 38, Devon- 
shire-place, W. 

I shall also be glad to send collecting 
cards to any of our ministers or others who 
may apply to me through them ; but in view 
of the objections rightly raised to the careless- 
ness with which this method of raising funds 
is often conducted I must ask any friends 
who are good enough to help to make their 
applications for cards through their ministers 
or through some other person of standing 
with whom I have the privilege of being 
personally acquainted. 


Puimie H. WIcKsteep. 


Bix Bottom Farm, Henley-on-Thames. 
April 5. 


Sty’s IMproveD Patent Truss.—(44 prize medals, 
diplomas, and royal appointments awarded.) Ex- 
perience shows that the old-fashioned steel-spring 
trusses necessarily press upon and often disease 
parts of the body before were in a perfectly healthy 
condition. To those suffering from rupture any 
invention that gives positive relief is a real bless- 
ing. The following valuable testimonials prove 
the worth of our ‘Special Patent Truss.’ Sir B. 
Ward Richardson, the eminent physician, writing 
to the ‘ Medical Guardian,’ says :—‘Sly’s truss is 
one which I should advise patients to try. It is 
one that is more comfortable to wear, always 
adapts itself to the every movement of the body, 
and can be worn with every degree of comfort. It 
will in all cases be found effectual.’ In the follow- 
ing the names are not given for obvious reasons— 
the originals can be seen on application :—‘ After 
wearing your truss for six months the hernia failed 
to appear on standing up without the Truss, even 

coughed.—M.D.’ ‘Your Truss is 
more curative than any I know.—M.D.’ ‘Truss 
answers admirably ; is a great improvement on the 
old patterns. — M.R.C.S.’ ‘I must congratulate 
you on your success ; your specialite alone will be 
recommended by me.—M.D.’ It was worn and re- 
commended by Sir Andrew Clark (late president of 
the Royal College of Physicians), and is simple, 
rapid, and effective. 44 prize medals, diplomas, 
and royal appointments awarded. Particulars and 
prices of Sly Bros., Oxford. 


Taroat IRRITATION AND CoucgH.—Soreness and 


dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and 
affecting the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s 
Glycerine Jujubes. In contact with the glands at 
the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes 
actively peli: Sold only in tins, 74d. and 
1s. 14d., labelled, ‘James Eprs & Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.’ Dr. Moore, in 
his work on ‘ Nose and Throat Diseases,’ says : 
‘The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James Epps 
and Co., are of undoubted service as a curative or 
palliative agent,’ while Dr. Gordon Holmes, Senior 
Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear 
Infirmary, writes: ‘After an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes 
benefit in almost all forms of throat disease.’ 


of considerable | 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Great Yarmouth (Appointment). — The 
Rey. W. Rodger Smyth, who has occupied the pulpit 
of the ‘Old Meeting’ during the past five months, 
has received and accepted an invitation from the 
congregation to be their minister. 

London: Walthamstow. — The Rev. R. 
Spears has secured a freehold site here for the 
erection in the first place of an iron church. The 
site is a corner one, and near the High-street. 

Shrewsbury (Appointment).—The Rev. J. 
C. Street —who has been supplying the pulpit of the 
High street Church for the past three months —has 
been unanimously invited to undertake the duties 
permanently, and has accepted the invitation. 

Chelmsford.—The committee have arranged 
with Mr. E. John Harry, of Penally, South Wales, 
to conduct the services during the present month, 
with the hope that a permanent settlement may 
follow. Mr. Harry was formerly a deacon and 
active member of the late Rev. Mark Wilks’s 
church in London, and has been long identified with 
the liberal religious movement in the Congrega- 
tional body. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—++—. 


SUNDAY, Apnrit 11. 


—~++— 


tf It is requested that notice of any 
alteration in the Calendar be sent to 
the Publisher not later than Thursday 
afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Haronp RYLert. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m., Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. ; and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Coretanp Bowie. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hoprrs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m., Rev. A.J. Mar- 
CHANT ; and 6.30 p.m. Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. F. K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
lla.m., Mr. J.C. Paty; and 6.30¥.m., Lieut. Drar. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
Evening Lecture, “The Law of Liberty.’ 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. BRookE HeErrorp, D.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.M., 
Rev. R. SPEARS; and 7 p.m., Rev. W.G. MarspDEn. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7PM. Rey. G. St. Crain, of Cardiff. 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 a.M., ‘Spiritual Kingship’; and 7 p.M., 
‘The Martyrdom of Man,’ Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and’7 p.m., Rev. J. E. 
StronacE ; Evening, ‘ Conscience.’ 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High street, 
7 p.M., ‘Helps to a Higher Life,’ Rev. W. 
CHYNOWETH POPE. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m., Rev. W. CoprLanp Bowie; and 
7 2.M., Rev. S. FARRINGTON. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. CADMAN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, J1 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev, G. Carver. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.M., 
Rev. S. Farrincton; and 7 p.M., Rev. H. 
Rawtrines, M.A. ; 8 p.m., Children’s Service. 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m., ‘ How 
Christianity began outside Palestine’; and, 
7 P.M. ‘John Wiclif, Socialist and Reformer,’ 
Mr. J. Eaps How. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m., Rev. G. 
Boros, of Hungary; and 7 pM., Rev. W. 
Wooptrne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


—————++—__. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m, 
Rev. IF’. W. Sranney. 

BepForD, Library (side room), 
Rowand HILL. 

BrrmineHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 


6.30 p.m., Rev. 


Buiackroon, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 


and 6.30 P.M., Rev. WM. Bryns. 


Brackroot, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 


Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30: p.m. 


APRIL 10, 1897. 


BournemovtH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BricHTon, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 aM. and 
7 p.M., Rev. R. CowLEy SMIrH. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 A.M. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastsournE, Natural History Museum, Lismore-rd., 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

GumprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
p.M., Rev. J. A. Fattows, M.A. 

Hutt, Park-street Church, 10.45 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. H. Woops PERRIS, 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m., Rev. J. B. 
Luoyp ; and 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. B. Luoyp. 

Lrverpoot, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. Dr. Kixm. » Evening Sermon, 
‘Reconciliation with God and the Doctrine of 
the Atonement.’ 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., Rev 
JAMES Forrest, M.A, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. AtEx. C. Henperson, M.A., B.D. 

Manousster, Upper Brook-street Free Church, 
10.45 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C. PEacuH. 

Newport, I.W., Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. J. JUPP. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsmouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.M., Mr. THomas Bonn. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.45 
p.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramseatr, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rey. T. R. SKEMP. 

Reapine, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. D. Davis. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rey. IE. L. H. Tuomas. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. B. C. ConsTaBE, of Stockport. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 A.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev, PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley-rd., 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

WerymoutH, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 
A.M. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. C. BENNETT. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.m., 
Mr. ALFRED BREWER. 

——~->— 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. D. P. Faurs. 


‘THE INQUIRER’ CALENDAR, 

SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid ; a space of two lines 
being given to each announcement ; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line. All 
information as to change of preachers should reach 
the Office not later than Thursday. 

Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


SSEX HALL, ESSEX-STREET, 
Stranp, APRIL lis, 11.15 a.m., Mr. W. R. 
WASHINGTON SULLIVAN : ‘Buddha as a 
Christian Saint.’ : 


~ “SANITAS = 


Non-Poisonous Fluid, 
Colourless Tf H E Oil, 
Fragrant 


B ES T Powder, 


Does not Stain Soaps, &e. 


DISINFECTANT, 


“Valuable Antiseptic and Disinfectant.”—TZvmes, 
“Safe, pleasant and useful.” —Lancet. 


“ How to Disinfect ’’ Book, free. 


THE SANITAS COMPANY (Limited). 
Bethnal-green, London, E, 
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ALE UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


The Committee of this Chapel respectfully 
appeal to the Unitarian public for aid in raising a 
sufficient fund for the re-construction of their place 
of worship, which was destroyed by fire on 
20th December, 1896. 

Chiefly on account of deaths and removals from 


' the district, the congregation has, for some years, 


been. in difficulty, owing to a serious decrease of 
financial support. Two years ago, however, a 
successful effort was made to clear off the debt that 
had thus accumulated. Without outside help, over 
£250 were subscribed for this purpose ; and within 
the last twelve months the chapel was beautified, 
and a sum of over £80 raised by means of a sale of 
work, 

Since the settlement of the Rev. JAmEs 
Forrest, M.A., in May last, both.the membership 
and the attendance at the Sunday Services have 
considerably increased, and the whole prospect 
become much more hopeful. Our congregational 
progress, however, has been checked by the burning 
of our chapel, as our work cannot be efficiently 
carried on until it is re-constructed. Although the 
attendance has not appreciably suffered since our 
enforced meeting in the Old Chapel, the congre- 
gation has to endure much inconvenience and dis- 
comfort, and all efforts to maintain or improve our 
position are seriously hampered. 

The work of re-building is now being proceeded 
with ; but the cost, including a slight but much 
needed alteration, will be at least £800 greater than 
the amount received for insurance. The con- 
gregation, notwithstanding the heavy calls lately 
made upon it, has agreed to raise £250 of this sum, 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
has most generously promised a grant of £50. 

In our specially unfortunate circumstances we 
confidently a;\peal to our friends throughout the 
country to help us to the amount required. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by, 

ALBERT NICHOLSON, Hon. Sec., 
The Old Manor House, Sale; or the 


REV. JAMES FORREST, M.A, 
3, Cromwell Terrace, 
Ashton on-Mersey. 


SUBSORIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED :— 


nae hub 

Amount already advertised... 120 0 0 
KE. W. Joynson, Esq., J.P., Sale fuss ape Oye Ouem O 
Hermann Woolley, Esq., Manchester 10 0 0 
Geo. H. Leigh, Esq., Swinton : Dian Oe) 
Miss L. S. Leigh, Swinton 5 0 0 
‘N.’ Birmingham aa ee 50 0 
W. Haslam, Esq., Bolton ... ..2 2 0-0 
Jelplle Morton, Esq., Scarb rough ahs OntacO 
James Lowe, "Bsq., Sale : i Te Or 
Mrs, George Holt and Miss Holt SAN Ura DIA) 
LACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 


LANCASHIRE. 


BICENTENARY CELEBRATION. 
£1000 WANTED. 

The Congregation appeal to the Unitarian friends 
in various parts of the country for assistance to 
enable them to re-build the School, which is in a 
very poor condition, and unfit for present day 
requirements, 

The Congregation have arranged to hold a Bazaar 
in the Cheetham-hill Public Hall on April 30 and 
May 1. 

The following donations have been received and 
acknowledged :-— ° 


SM SaiCls 
Members of the Congregation ... . 2388 0 0 
List as per last week... zd LOD 1G 
Charles Eckersley, Esq. (Baza F und) 207 '0y20 


eS aie 
Donations and goods for the Bazaar will be thank- 
fully received by the following :— 
Rev. GEORGE STREET, Chapel-lane, Blackley. 
THOMAS KNOTT, 50, Delaunays-road, 
Crumpsall. 
J. H. HEYWOOD, 15, Dover-street, Crumpsall. 
A. COOKE, Boothroyden, near Rhodes, 
Lancashire. 


Jie Sc. Si: 
The Last Adam: The Everlasting Father. 


BY 
EMILY HAWKEN. 


Just Published, 332 Pages, crown 8vo, Paper 


Covers, 2s. 6d. nett ; Cloth, 3s. nett. Postage 3d. 
extra. 
Orders, enclosing Postal Notes, to H. A. 


PATCHETT, 104, City-road, Bristol. 
Students of the Bible should read this work. 


NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
AND PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


Offices :—40, OUTER TEMPLE, STRAND, W.C. 


-OpsEcts :—To create, educate and organise public 
opinion throughout Europe in favour of the substi- 
tution of Arbitration for War. 

Publishes monthly journal—Concord. 

Additional funds urgently needed. 

HODGSON PRATT, Chairman. 
J. FREDK. GREEN, Secretary. 


BY 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future 
Life. Sixpence. 

A Chain of Seven. Lessons for Young People 
on God, Creation, Evolution, Man, Revelation, 
Duty, Salvation, Threepence. 


Seat SORES 

Lonpon: WILLIAMS & NORGATE; or Post 
Free from the AUTHOR, 216, South Norwood 
Hill, London. 


MI ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


NEW NUMBER FOR 1897 NOW READY. 
Hymns and Choral Songs. 
Third Series, No.7. Price 1d., by post 14d. 
each ; 25 copies, post free, for 1s. 10d., £0 for 3s. 6d. 
All the previous Nos., New Series and Third 
Series, may still be had. 


New Muosican VoLuMe. 
Hymns and Choral Songs. 

Third Series (Six Nos., with Harvest Number 
and Christmas Number No. 3), 1s. net, by post, 
1s, 2d. 

The Musical Volume, NEW SERIES, ls. 3d. net, by 
post, 1s. 5d. 

Hymn Book Re-printed and Enlarged. 

Hymns and Choral Songs, Words only, 300 
Hymns, with an Order of Service for Children and 
School Prayers, well bound in cloth, 5d. net, by 
post, 64d. 

An Order of Service for Children, with 
Forms of Service for opening and closing School, 
and occasional Prayers, in strong paper covers, 1d. 


each, 
—@~—. 


H. Rawson & Co., New Brown-street, 
Manchester. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, London. 


THE BIRTH OF ISLAM, 


A DRAMATIC POEM sy A. D. TYSSEN, 
Based on the Life of Mohammed, 


But illustrating Modern Religious Thought. 
PrIcE, 2s. 6d. 


T. Fisher Unwin, 11, Paternoster-buildings, 
London, E.C. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under: 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Re J. DALE is at liberty to SUPPLY 
Vacant or other Pulpits.—Address, 4, Augus- 
tus-square, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


i TH CENTURY BUILDINGSOCIETY 
ADELAIDE- paar LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DrrEcToRs. 

Chatrman—H. W. Lawrence, J.P., 21 Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; Deputy -Chairman— Mark H. 
Jupek, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Pall Mall,S.W.; F.H. A. 
Harpoast1x, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W.; Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W. ; StepHen Szawarp Tayuer, 151, 
Brixton-road, 8.W., and Mrs. Henry Rorv, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made: 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium: 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d.; 15 years, 16s. 1d.; 
10 years, £1 1s, 8d, Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free. 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SN ee ee dE hanes 


SoutHampron Buripines, CHancery Lang, Lonpon 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur 
chased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1. 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, Post free on 
application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—REV. W. BIRKS. 
F.R.A.S., Fairview, Clarendon-road, Southsea 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGKS, at 

Mill Prices ; best quality only. Patterns post 

free ; orders, carriage paid.—Gro. McLEop & Sons, 
Hawick, N.B. 


HUDSON & Co. 


(Established 1845), 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, LAW, COMMERCIAL 
AND GENERAL 


LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 


23, Rep Lion Street, HoLporn, Lonpon, W.C. 
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 HMleetinags, ete. Schools, ete. rANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 
i BEES CIATION OF PRESBYTERIAN AND 
INISTRY TO THE POOR IN| DEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON | UNMARIAN CHURCHES. 
MANCHESTER. (FOR WOMEN), 


The ANNUAL MISSION SERMONS will be 
preached in Cross-street Chapel on SUNDAY 
NEXT, Aprit 11th. 

Preachers: Morning, 10.30, Rev. S. H. STREET, 
B.A. ; Evening, 6.30, Rev. J. W. BISHOP. 

Collections will be taken on behalf of the Mission, 
and the attendance. of friends and their liberal sup- 
port are earnestly invited. 

WILFRED HARRIS, Hon, Sec. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, TOD- 
MORDEN, 


A GRAND BAZAAR and ICE CARNIVAL 
will be beld in the Town Hall, Todmorden, on 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY, Arrm 
15th, 16th, and 17th, 1897, in aid of the Fund for 
Enlarging the Sunday-school. 

The Bazaar will be opened each day, at 2 p.m. 

On Thursday by Mrs. F. J. KITSON, Oatlands, 
Leeds. Chairman, GROSVENOR TALBOT, Esq., 
Leeds. 

On Friday by Mrs. CROMPTON, Rivington 
Hall. Chairman, THOS. HARWOOD, Esq., Bolton. 

On Saturday by Miss E. M. LAWRENCE, Lon- 
don. Chairman, Thos. HOLT, Esq., J.P., Bury. 

There will be Entertainments of a varied and 
enjoyable character, Orchestral Band, and other 
attractions. 

Ar LEAST £800 will be required, and contribu- 
tions in goods or money will be thankfully received 
by— 

H. BARKER, Rose Bank, Treasurer, 
THOS. GRAHAM, Dobrayd, Geerakidien 
JOHN MASON, King-street, : 
Rev. E, PARRY, B.A., Byrom-street. 


Board and Residence. 


—_———————_ 
OURNEMOUTH. — Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Terms 
moderate, — Address, Miss CHatpxcort, Stirling 
House, Manor-road. 


OARD and RESIDENCHE. 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.).— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OURNEMODUTH.—Khrisna, West Cliff, 

High class Pension. Close to Sea, Pavilion. 
Winter Gardens, and Unitarian Church. Moderate, 
inclusive terms.—Mr. Pocock (late Sec. ‘Mont 
Dore’) and Mrs. Pocock. Telegrams, ‘Khrisna,’ 
Bournemouth. 


RIGHTON.— Refined HOME, where 

a limited number of PAYING GUESTS or 

PERMANENT BOARDERS are received. Large 

rooms; convenient and pleasant situation. Terms, 

21s.—Miss Smiirant, 17, Springfield-road, Preston 
Park. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. -—-Superior 
BOARDING HOUSE, close to the Common, 
Pantiles, and L.B. & S.C. Station.—Miss Everarp, 
26, Eridge-road. Reference, Rev. J. Taylor, 133, 
Upper Grosvenor-road, 


AKE DISTRICT.—Heatruwairs, WIn- 
DERMERE.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET ; 

7 rooms, bath, h. and c., ~ mile from Windermere 
Station and Bowness Pier. Also, TWO FUR- 


South. of 


NISHED COTTAGES at Hawxsneap, in May and | 


June.—Miss E, Newrinc, Hawkshead, Ambleside. 


Proprietor. 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temperance 
 spama Seal iscommended by the Rev. C. Aked, Liverpool ; 
ev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. @. Vance Smith, 

D.D., Bowdon, Cheshire ; Rev. J. C. Street. Birmingham ; 
Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D,, Wolverhampton; Rev. 
Charles Garrett, Liverpool; Rev..Canon Howell, Wrex- 
ham ; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Blackburn ; Dr, Norman 
Kerr, London ; J. H. Raper, Hsq., London, &c. Central, 
Quiet, Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spa- 
cious Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c 

Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 8d. to 28. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. 
Service, 9d. Printed Tariffon Application, 


76, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 106, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL 8Q,, LONDON. 


YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


PRINCIPAL ... Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


The EASTER TERM ,1897, begins on THURS: 
DAY, Apri 29th. 

Special Classes for Students who matriculated in 
January. 

Dr. DRYSDALE will begin a Course on Bac- 
teriology. 

Two Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
Competition in June. 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 


Miss LEWIN, assisted by qualified teachers, re- 
ceives for Board and Instruction BOYS between 
the ages of six and thirteen years. 

The School Course includes English, Elementary 
Science, Drawing, Class Singing, and Conversa- 
tional German. Latin and Mathematics are taught 
to those boys who are sufficiently advanced in 
other subjects. 

The alternation of Head and Hand Work being 
indispensable to a healthy system of Education, 
there are also regular lessons given in Wood Carv- 
ing or Carpentry and Dee: Swimming is also 
taught. 

A detailed Prospectus on application. 

The School will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, 71H 
May. 

Bingfield. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 
Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BESTREBEN, 
BRONDESBURY, N.W. 


Principals, Miss COGSWELL and Miss 
MACDOUGALL, 


RANKFORT-ON- MAINE. — MISS 
PALMER, assisted by Fraulein KIELMANN, 
from North Germany, receives into her HOME, in 
the best part of Frankfort, and within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Conservatoire of Music, GIRLS wishful 
to complete their education abroad. German only 
spoken in the house.—Terms, educational advan- 
tages, etc., on application to Miss Patmer, Bocken- 
heimer Landstrasse 16, Frankfort-on-Maine. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE. — M. 
EMILE pz FELICE, Professeur & |’Ecole du 
Commerce, 6, Rue Barennes, Bordeaux, receives 
ENGLISH BOARDERS. French home life. 
Private instruction in French and *German. 
Ample opportunities for all branches of study in 
the schools and colleges of the city.—References to 
Monsieur le PastEurR RoBerty, Rouen, and to Rev. 
A. E. O’Connor, Moira, Ireland. 


HE UNIVERSAL MERCY BAND 
MOVEMENT, 


TESTIMONIAL FUND TO REV. THOMAS 
TIMMINS, ‘The Apostle of Mercy.’ 


‘He has done more than anyone in the promo- 
tion of Humane Education ; preventing cruelty to 
women, children, and dumb creatures.-—Com- 
MITTEE’S APPEAL. 

“Few know how very hard he has laboured, and 
with what self-denial he has given himself to the 
cause which may now be said to be won. Mr. 
Timmins deserves well of all people, and not 
least of Unitarians, who will, we hope, help to swell 
the fund by sending contributions to the Treasurer, 
Mr. H. Wriui1aMs, 48, Lancaster-road, Stroud Green, 
London, N.’—THE INQUIRER. 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—The Rey. R. 
SPEARS conducts a SERVICE in Essex 
Hall, Clarence-road, near the Railway Station, 
every SUNDAY EVENING, at 6.30, and holds a 
Conferencé at the close of each service, 


Miss M. Hall, Highbury 


ASSOCIATION FUND 
To aid in the Erection of Churches with Open 
Trusts in the Manchester District, the Maintenance 
and Development of Missionary Work, and for 
similar Purposes, 


Chairman--Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAT , The Limes, 
Nelson-street, Manchester. 

Vice- Chairman—JAMES R. BEARD, ie P., Earls- 
wood, Palatine-road, Withington. 

Hon. Treasurer—PERCY H. LEIGH, Brent- 
wood, Worsley. 

Hon. Secretaries—HARRY WILLIAMSON, 52, 
Brown-street, Manchester,and FRANK HARLAND, 
Longfield Villa, Heaton Mersey, 


List oF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO DATE. 


s. dy 
Henry Tate, London .. ME Se (OOOO EO 
Percy H. Leigh, Worsley he rie 2008.40) 200 
J. P. Thomasson, Bolton ee seehih 200) OLEeO. 
Miss Lydia H. Leigh, Swinton... ono, OO MZOR AO 
George H. Leigh, Swinton... v3. 1004-0" 0 
George T. Cook, Manchester ... sea er LOO #50750 
James R. Beard, Manchester ... 100 0 O 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Renold, Manchester 100 0 0 
Charles Eckersley, Tyldesley . ete, LOOA 0 0 
Joseph Broome, Manchester ... bent LOU Oun 0) 
J, E, Taylor, London ... “BE (a LOO O70 
‘A Well-wisher’ 100 0 0 
G. Harold Winterbottom, Manchester 100 0 0 
Rey. P. M. Higginson, Monton Set OO eeu) 
Harry Rawson, Manchester... ond Os SOO 
Benjamin Heape, Manchester ... uhh a OO a O.N 20 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Talbot, Man- 
chester aes Pay DO ONO as O 
Miss J. Durning Smith, ‘London oo kes Ona O 
Mrs. Lawson, Manchester ee feo 98557010 
Mrs, Hadfield, Altrincham... sed! 26.5.0: «40 
John Dendy, Manchester 4: Manip CaN 
Jesse Pilcher, Manchester nee sea NOs Oe tO 
E. C. Harding, Manchester .., treet oH OES Oe) 
Gowland Harrison, South Croydon ... Gerda AW) 
0 0 


Rey, Dr. Martineau, London ... 3 5 


LD MEETING, SIDMOUTH 


The Committee of this Chapel make an earnest 
AppEat to the Unitarian public for assistance. The 
ceiling of the Chapel is in an unsafe condition, and has 
to be entirely,replaced, and sundry other repairs are 
also necessary. The congregation is at the same 
time desirous of building a Schoolroom. There are 
60 children in the Sunday-school, a very large 
number if the population of the town, about 3000, 
is taken into consideration. With greater accommo- 
dation this number would certainly increase, but at 
present the work is carried on under great diffi- 
culties, as the children have to be taught in the 
chapel and the small vestry. 


FURTHER APPEAL. 


It was estimated that £300 would do what is neces- 
sary, but since their first appeal the committee find 
that it might be possible to buy a small piece of 
land, and thus build a more commodious room, 
For this an additional £100 at the least would be 
required. The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has made the liberal promise of £25, 
when the work is well in hand ; and if the generous 
assistance of their co-religionists e continued, the 
committee hope to obtain the whole sum required, 

Donations will’ be gratefully received by the 
Treasurer, Miss BArmBy, Hill Foot, Sidmouth ; and 
by Mrs. H. M. Darz, Cottymead, Sidmouth ; and 
acknowledged in this paper. 
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Amount already advertised 

Another Hampstead Friend 

James Beard, Esq., Manchester 

M. B. Baker, Esq., [minster ... 

Rev. J. Estlin Car penter, M.A., Oxford 
F. R. Parker, Esq., Harrow Weald 
Mrs. Randall-Swindon nat 

Mrs. Kempson, Leicester 

Miss Lalor, Hampstead d 
Misses Fallows, Middlesborough 5S 
A Sunday-schoo] Teacher, Sidmouth.. 


EE. 
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ROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD.—TO LET 
FURNISHED for June, July, and August, a 
HOUSE, containing 3 Sitting, 6 Bedrooms, Dressing 
and Bath Rooms, and Garden. Near 3 Railway 
Stations.—Address, P. Lawrorp, Clifton Cottage, 
Sidmouth. 


‘ 
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NEW BOOKS AND TRACTS. 


Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 62pp., 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 
THE PAULINE BENEDICTION: 


Three Sermons by James Drummonp, M.A,, 


LL.D., Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College, 


Oxford. 
Contents:—The Grace of Christ; The 


The Communion of the Holy Spirit. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Cheap Editions. Cloth 8s. 6d., post free. 

The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its Relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. By Charles Beard, LL.D. 

The Religion of Ancient Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. By Professor A. H. Sayce. 

The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian’ Church. © By Edwin 
Hatch, D.D. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. 

Via. Veritas, Vita: Lectures on Christianity 
in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. 
By Dr. James Drummond, M.A. 


Love 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 176 pp. 3s. 6d. net, 
by post, 3s. 9d. 


COD AND THE SOUL, 


By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


*A clear and popular statement of the theistic argument as 
it stands to-day. Though the book is not intended for the 
advanced student, it is evident that Mr. Armstrong is him- 
self well acquainted with the modern literature of his sub- 
ject. His book is one in which a thoughtful reader will find 
much to interest him.’— Times. 


LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 


CELLULAR 


UNDERWEAR 
AND SHIRTS. 


. Price 1s. 6d. net, by post 1s. 8d. 
RELIGION AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 

Six Lectures by James Forrest, M.A. (formerly 
McQuaker Lecturer). 

Contents :—1. Modern Views of Bible Inspira- 
tion. 2. Science and the Bible. 3. Science and 
God. 4. Science and Siu. 5. The Christ of 
the Liberal Faith, 6 Christian Principles aud Social 
Problems. 


MeQUAKER TRUST LECTURES. 
The above Six Lectures by Jamus Forrezst, M.A. 
may be had separately, price 2d. each, or by post 
241.; also at same price the following :— 


A Unitarian’s Answer to the Claimsof Roman 
Catholicism. Brooke Herford, D.D. ; 

A Unitarian’s Answer to the Pleas of 
Agnosticism. lL. P. Jacks, M.A. 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 
The Everlasting Reality of Religion. By John 
Fiske, LL.D. 2d. 
Theology of Unitarians. By Dr. Everett. 2d. 
Our Unitarian Gospel. By Dr. M. J. Savage. 2d. 
The Bible the Teachers, the Children. 1d. 
Why am 1a Unitarian? By Dr. J. F. Clarke. 1d. 
The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism. By 
J.T, Sunderland, M.A. 2d. 
Love and Prayer. By R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 1d. 
Light for Bible Readers. By J. Page Hopps. 2d. 


QELLY LAR CLOTH is composed of small cells, 
in which the air is enclosed and warmed by the heat of 
the body. A perfect non-conducting layer is thus formed 
next the skin. Owing to the CELLULAR construction this 
cloth is much lighter and better veutilated than ordinary 
fabrics, much healthier, and is easier to wash, CELLULAR 
CioTs is made in Cotton, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk and. 
Wool, and Merino. 
Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women, and Children sent Post Free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd.. 14 and 15, Poultry, £.C. 


OLIVER BROTHERS, Ltd,, 417, Oxford Street, W. 
And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. 


SEE PRICE LIST FOR NAMES. 


HE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD., of 72 & 73 Fore- 
street, E.C., Proprietors of the well-known ‘Cellular’ 


The Nicene Creed in a Novelette. By Walter 
Lloyd. 1d. 


The above tracts by post $d, eack extra. 


RICHMOND. 


STATEMENT OF RECHIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 
BUILDING FUND ACCOUNT. 


| Cloth and Clothing, having received information that 
Cloth and Clothing not of their manufacture or merchandise 
are being offered forsale under the term ‘Cellular,’ and 
supplied to persons ordering ‘Cellular’ Cloth or Cloth- 
ing, meaning thereby to purchase goods of their manufacture 
or inerchandise, hereby give notice that they have obtained 
Injunctions against persons so infringing their rights, and 


£ Bids | £ ania that their Solicitors have instructions to commence proceed- 
Subscriptions 8612 7 4 Purchase of Site 1660 0 0 wine ier eee ae ee Bey as patie bart 
sere U wise iniringin nelr rights, an respecttw request a. 
Sale of Work—Lady Roscoe 120 14 6 | Building Contractor ; 2894 16 0 | persons to forthwith inform them of any Tastee. of such 
Sale of Work held at Hampstead 88 1 6] Electric Lighting Contr actor LAU OCP ONO Crea cain above mentioned which may come under their 
Stepniak Lectures—Miss Chadwick 21. 6 6) Furnishing Contractor (for Seating U Pachioniave anerent may be given to them at the above 
Matinee .. Rey eke a 2 Church, ete.) bas nae aa 47 19 9 | address, or to their Solicitors, Messrs, ERNEST SALAMAN, 
Sale of Surplus Pane to Mr. Farrington 400 0 0} Laying out of Grounds eas rs 82 0 0] FORT & CO.,12, Union Court, Old Broad-street, London, 
Sale of Surplus Land to Richmond Surveyor’s Fees SAHOO eA ths 8459) 6 EC: 
Town Council vee 100 0 0) Architect’s Fees 3 Nearer Ovo i 9 
Offertory at Opening Service ... .. 75 2 0 | Legal Expenses 57 10 0 
Deficiency : 620 8 5 | Advertising, Printing, ‘and Miscellane- THE SAFE PURSE. 
ous Expenses ane whe aes 41 10 11 
ile sceig Banke oh oa 4 Patented by the Hon. Mrs. PERY. 
£5059 15) 5 £5099)15" 15 
ORGAN FUND ACCOUNT. 
SIUM ESA Ns Liv Seed. 
Subscriptions 238 3 6] Purchase of Organ : 350 0 0 
Deficiency 218 12 2) Cost of Removal and Re- erection of 
Organ 106 15 8 
£456 15 8 £456 15 8 
DEFICIENCY ACCOUNT. 
ante sh ade Ses. od 
Total Receipts for Building and Organ Total Expenditure on Building and 
Funds we 4677 10 6 Organ Fund Accounts Pen Oo LOnt Lan 
Total Deficiency (Owing to 
Bankers) .. , eeenssol Os. eg! 
f P: ts all da f losi hil ing it about, 
sede serise fOENG At) Cannot baastshed trom the hand. Adjuated to size, leaving 


Examined with the Accounts, Bank Book, all Vouchers produced, and found correct, 


23rd February, 1897. 


fingers and thumb free for other purposes. Safe and conve- 
nient -for frequent use. No scrambling for pockets, no time 
lost in opening bags or other receptacles. To be had at all 


PERCY PRESTON, Fancy Goods Warehouses. Wholesale at the Depdt, where 


Treasurer of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


The Congregation is making every effort to clear off the debt of £840 remaining upon the 
Church. Substantial promises of assistance have already been received, conditional upon the raising of 
the whole of the sum needed ; and any subscriptions to this end will be most thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, Lady Roscosg, 10, Bramham Gardens, London, 8.W. 


ABERDEEN - 
GRANITE MONUMENTS. 


Tasteful Designs carefully executed 
in select Materials, at Moderate 
Prices. Send for Drawings and 
Price List to JOHN TAYLOR, 
Monumental Sculptor, Whiubill- 
road, Aberdeen, 


Headstones from £8 3s. 


Situations CAanted, &c. 


———_ 


ANTED, after Easter, in a Private 
Day-school, a young GOVERNESS. 
Thorough English, French and Drawing; prefer- 
ence given to one able to. teach Class-singing 
and Botany.—Miss Carrer, Cloverdale, Rochdale, 


OMESTIC or MOTHER’S HELP 

WANTED, middle-aged preferred, to assist 

in household duties. Business house; no small 

children ; two servants kept; comfortable home. 

—State full particulars to Mrs. Franots, 68, High- 
street, Deal. 


HEOSOPHY.—Information can be ob- 


tained from General Jacos, Brooklands, 
Tavistock, Devon, 


sample purses can be obtained by enclosing 3d. extra in 
stamps, at prices from 


23. 6d. to 42s. 
DeErét— 
SAFE PURSE SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
7, WOOD ST., LONDON, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price 4s. nett, by post 4s, 3d. Crown 8yo, 258 
pages with 34 illustrations, cloth neat, lettered. 


THE HISTORY OF PARK-LANE CHAPEL, 


BY THE 
REy. GEORGE FOX, 
Late Minister of the Chapel. 
Orders will be executed by the AUTHOR, Park- 


lane, Wigan ; or the Printers, H. RAWSON & CO. 
16, New Brown Street, Manchester. 
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4 In addition to above, it is interesting to find 


tha 


ne Shillingsworth of CADBURY'S Cocoa contains as much 
nourishment as can be obtained for Three Shillings spent on some of the best Meat. Extracts. 


CapBuRryY's is absolutely Pure, therefore the Best Cocoa. 
The LANCET says —‘ CADBURY'S Cocoa represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


LATEST Fe pe AO 


ADDRESSES 


AND 


ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES 


SELECTED BY 


JULIE RAWLINGS. 


In neat cloth. Price ls. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


‘The book consists chiefly of addresses, 
each of which can be used by itself, either 
for a children’s service or for a lesson in 
class. But as class teaching allows of more 
freedom than a service, and it is a frequent 
practice in many schools to follow up the 
lesson (strictly so called) with a story, one 
or more lighter pieces of this kind have been 
added to the addresses, whenever possible. 
A few verses and short poems have also 
been included. A good teacher can make a 
whole lesson out of a good verse, and children 
always learn poetry with zest, especially 
after it has been made doubly interesting 
by a teacher’s explanation.’—Wrom Preface. 


London: SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE STORY OF 
DOROTHEA DIX 


FRANCES E. COOKE, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘ The Story of Theodore Parker, ‘An English 
Hero,’ ‘ The Story of Dr. Channing,’ ete. 


Bound in cloth, with portrait. Price 1/- net. 


Postage 2d. 


‘The history of the American heroine, 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, seems to be little 
known in England. <A close acquaintance 
with her character, and with the spirit 
which animated her life, cannot fail to serve 
as a helpful and inspiring influence. It is 
in the hope of bringing that influence within 
easy reach of the people in this country that 
this little volume has been written.’—From 
Preface. 


| Bound in cloth, giit, 2s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS, 


Or Stories from Genesis, and How to Teach Them. 
By MARIAN PRITCHARD (‘ Aunt Amy.’) 


By post, 2s. 3d. 
School Edition, 1s. net. By post, 1s. 3d. 


In this book the stories from Genesis‘have been gathered 
together, the language of the Bible being retained as far as 
possible. 

The stories have been printed in clear, bold type, not only 
because this makes it pleasanter for children to read, but 
also because it separates the stories from the remarks which- 
are added, in smaller type, at the beginning or end of the 
chapter. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


By HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A. 


Limp Oloth, 6d. net. By post, 7d. 


‘We cordially recommend the Rev. H, Rawlings’ Practical 
Hints for Sunday School Teachers. [t is written with 
sympathy for the humblest teacher, but its principles will 
approve themselves to all kinds of teachers, and perhaps 
the atler the teacher, the more he will appreciate the hints 
and illustrations given by Mr. Rawlings. No one can read 
these pages be he teacher or parent, without learning a good 
deal fromthe wise and discriminating suggestions given in 
them. The whole i sconceived and written in an admirable 
spirit, and the book ought to be among the permanent helpers 
of all our teachers.—Inguirer. 


ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Pred by H DSN & Co., 23, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C., and Published for the Proprietors by EK. Krnnepy, at the Office, 3, Essex-street Strand, 


London, W.C. City Agent, Jonn Heywoop, 29 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. 


Manchester (Wholesale), JoHN Huywoop, Deansgate,—Saturday, April 10th 1897. 


